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EDWARD  YOUNG  AND  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH  : 
A  STUDY  IN  ROMANTIC  MELANCHOLY 

INTRODUCTION 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  ej'^es 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  what  can  we  bequeath 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 

Richard  II,  Act  III,  Scene  2 

When  Joseph  Addison  lay  on  his  deathbed,  he  summoned 
his  stepson,  the  dissolute  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  remarked,  "See 
how  a  Christian  can  die."  His  exact  words  are  variously 
recorded;  If  "the  more  trustworthy  report  of  Young"  (who 
was  certainly  not  present  and  whose  trustworthiness  has  not 
always  been  accorded  complete  confidence)  can  be  accepted, 
Addison's  dying  didacticism  was,  "See  In  what  peace  a  Chris- 
tian can  die."  In  either  case  the  words  are  a  supposed  explana- 
tion of  the  allusion  In  the  "Elegy"  on  Addison  by  Thomas 
TIckell : 

He  taught  us  how  to  live  and  (oh !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Such  a  highly  moral  valedictory  as  Addison's  also  fully  justifies 
Macaulay's  comment,  "The  piety  of  Addison  was,  in  truth,  of 
a  singularly  cheerful  character." 

If  in  "reporting"  Edward  Young  substituted  the  words  "In 
what  peace"  for  "how"  the  phrase  may  very  well  have  been  a 
wish  fulfillment,  reflecting  an  attitude  he  could  not  himself 
attain,  for  he  offers  no  such  serene,  cheerful,  and  sensible  les- 
son, either  alive  or  dying.  Painfully,  frantically  he  strove  to 
teach  himself  to  die.  His  piety  was  not  cheerful.  He  feared 
death  as  a  Christian  perhaps  should  not  and  as  Addison  most 
certainly  did  not.  Death  held  him  in  morbid  fascination,  filling 
his  Imagination  with  visions  of  the  grave,  the  awful  retribution 
of  God's  wrath  and  judgment,  and  the  deepest  pits  of  hell. 
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These  imaginings  were  more  than  medieval  because  they  were 
so  deeply  subjective,  so  exclusively  personal.  Young's  morbidity 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  calm  sense  of  Addison's  attitude,  of 
which  Young  was  totally  incapable,  and  the  contrast  denotes 
one  important  differentiation  between  romanticism  and  ration- 
alism. Whatever  Addison  was,  he  was  not  melancholy;  Young 
Is  little  else. 

Remote  as  Young  may  seem  either  in  time  or  poetic  qual- 
ity from  Keats  and  Shelley,  it  is  by  no  means  fanciful  to  see  an 
anticipation  of  the  later  romantic  cult  of  death  in  Young's 
habit  while  at  Oxford  of  darkening  his  chambers  in  All  Souls 
in  full  day  and  composing  at  his  desk  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
stuck  in  the  eye  of  a  human  skull.  With  Young  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  pose.  All  his  life  he  was  obsessed  with  the 
fearsome  thought  of  death;  the  obsession  resulted  in  a  per- 
sonal, morbid,  and  frenetic  inner  conflict.  That  his  life  was 
a  long  one  of  eighty-two  years  only  emphasizes  and  protracts 
the  melancholy. 

Melancholy  Is  so  recurrent  and  dominant  a  theme  of  nine- 
teenth century  romanticism  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  one  of 
the  central  features,  and  in  its  earlier  appearances  as  one  of  the 
roots,  of  the  romantic  movement.  Edward  Young  contributed 
significantly  to  this  development.  He  was  concerned  mainly 
with  gloomy  material,  night  and  the  tomb,  the  emptiness  of 
human  life,  and  the  fear  of  what  comes  after.  For  him  there 
was  no  possibility,  in  spite  of  the  well-nigh  endless  arguments  in 
the  Night  Thoughts,  of  any  comfortable  conviction  of  divine 
forgiveness  or  heavenly  hope.  Not  alone  in  the  Night 
Thoughts y  which  is  the  most  sustained  expression  of  melancholy 
in  English  verse,  but  In  nearly  all  of  his  other  work  as  well, 
melancholy  is  at  least  a  minor  modulation  if  not  the  principal 
theme.  However  he  thought  of  himself  and  his  work,  however 
his  contemporaries  regarded  him,  interest  In  him  today  must 
rest  upon  this  feature  of  his  poetry.  He  Is  the  poet  of  melan- 
choly. He  was.  In  the  phrase  from  the  Phaedo  quoted  by 
Kurtz  on  the  title  page  of  his  study  of  Shelley,  "ever  pursuing 
death  and  dying."  ^ 

1  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz,  The  Pursuit  of  Death. 
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To  borrow  again  from  Kurtz,  the  purpose  of  the  present 
study  of  Young  may  best  be  expressed  in  his  words. 

The  poets  of  the  romantic  revival  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  death, 
and  often  they  said  it  with  a  fervour  and  a  strangeness  that  made  their 
utterances  seem  prophetic.  To  analyze  their  intuitions,  therefore,  would 
be  an  attractive  stratagem  for  the  critic  of  culture.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
a  revealing  adventure,  partly  in  disillusionment,  partly  in  appreciation; 
for  it  was  profoundly  characteristic  of  the  romanticists  to  love  mysteries, 
and  for  them  death  was  the  greatest  of  mysteries.  Hence,  to  detect  and 
explain  the  changes  in  a  given  romanticist's  intuitions  of  death,  to  disen- 
gage idea  and  enveloping  mood  and  entrancing  image  and  to  appraise  the 
relative  power  of  each  for  comfort  or  for  conviction,  to  learn  the  number 
and  variety,  whether  great  or  small,  of  the  attitudes  assumed  by  the  poet, 
to  mark  out  his  peculiar  sagacity,  and  his  special  skill  in  presentation, 
and  to  survey  his  total  accomplishment  in  this  theme  of  death,  is  at  least 
a  significant  approach  in  criticizing  the  mysteries  and  pretensions  of 
romanticism.^ 

In  the  belief,  then,  that  such  a  consideration  of  attitudes 
toward  death  may  contribute  both  to  literary  criticism  and  to 
the  history  of  Ideas,  and  In  the  hope  that  the  present  study 
moves  modestly  In  that  direction,  Edward  Young's  melancholy 
Is  examined  and  an  explanation  of  It  Is  offered  which  Is  conson- 
ant with  the  stream  of  eighteenth-century  development  and 
with  the  facts  of  Young's  life  and  which  Is  supported  by  plenti- 
ful Internal  evidence  from  almost  all  of  Young's  writing. 


2  op.  cit.,  xi. 


YOUNG  AS  ROMANTICIST 

What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds, 
how  it  is  engendered  in  the  body,  neither  Galen, 
nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  discussed,  as 
Jacchinus  thinks. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 

Possibly  the  most  helpful  way  to  regard  romanticism/  at 
least  Insofar  as  Its  eighteenth-century  roots  are  concerned,  Is 
to  accept  Draper's  vlew^  that  the  social  basis  of  the  movement 
was  the  emergence  of  the  merchant  middle  class,  lacking  a 
cultural  tradition  of  Its  own  and  dissatisfied  with  that  of  the 
class  it  had  supplanted.  Thus  romanticism  In  literature  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  is  part  of  a  complex  development, 
the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  a  development  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  social  institutions  of  the  period,  the  political  history,  the 
religious  tendencies  and  movements,  the  art,  the  philosophy, 
and  the  literature. 

In  literature  this  revolt  assumed  various  aspects,  each  of 
which  has  been  advanced  at  one  time  or  another  as  a  complete 

1  Discussions  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  defining  ''romanticism"  or 
"Romanticism"  and  indications  of  possible  solutions  are  to  be  found  in  Paul 
Kaufman,  "Defining  Romanticism:  A  Survey  and  a  Program,"  Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes,  XL  (April,  1925),  193  ff ;  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  "On  the  Discrimination 
of  Romanticisms,"  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Assn.,  (June,  1924), 
XXXIX,  229-253,  republished  in  the  author's  Essays  in  the  History  of  Ideas, 
zzS-z^'i ;  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  "The  Meaning  of  Romanticism  for  the  Historian  of 
Ideas,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  II,  zi'j-Z'j^ ;  Jacques  Barzun,  Romanti- 
cism and  the  Modern  Ego;  Jacques  Barzun,  "Romanticism:  Definition  of  a 
Period,"  Magazine  of  Art,  XLII  (Nov.,  1949),  243;  Rene  Wellek,  "The  Concept 
of  Romanticism,"  Comparative  Literature,  I,  II,  (1949)  ;  and  Morse  Peckham, 
"Toward  a  Theory  of  Romanticism,"  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language 
Assn.,  LXVI  (March,  1951),  5-23.  The  latter  article  advances  a  theory  which 
harmonizes  Lovejoy's  "organicism,  dynamism,  and  diversitarianism"  with  Wel- 
lek's  "organicism,  imagination,  and  symbolism,"  but  the  present  writer  finds  far 
less  enlightening  Peckham's  statement  that  "the  idea  of  the  creative  imagination 
is  derived  from  dynamic  organicism"  than  he  does  the  statement  of  C.  M.  Bowra 
"for  the  Romantics  imagination  is  fundamental,  because  they  think  that  without  it 
poetry  is  impossible.  This  belief  in  the  imagination  was  part  of  the  contemporary 
belief  in  the  individual  self."  {The  Romantic  Imagination,  i). 

2  John  W.  Draper,  The  Funeral  Elegy  and  the  Rise  of  English  Romanticism. 
This  view,  accepted  by  Cazamian  among  many  others,  though  not  indispensible 
here,  aids  in  lessening  the  confusion  which  usually  results  when  the  Romantic 
Movement  is  discussed. 

11 
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explanation  for  the  whole  movement;  namely,  a  distinct  and 
rather  sudden  break  with  neo-classical  authority,  the  more 
and  more  liberal  use  of  subjective  emotion,  the  development  of 
sensibility,  the  "return  to  nature,"  the  moral  reawakening,  the 
great  popularity  of  a  naive  and  quite  non-historical  medieval- 
ism, the  recognition  and  use  of  the  creative  power  of  the 
imagination,  and  an  ever-growing  emphasis  upon  the  individual. 
With  nearly  all  of  these  literary  aspects  of  romanticism  Ed- 
ward Young  was  in  some  measure  connected.  We  may  best 
determine  to  what  extent  he  can  be  considered  "romantic"  by 
examining  his  work  in  the  light  of  these  differentiae. 

For  the  restoration  of  blank  verse  to  English  poetry 
Young  must  be  credited  along  with  Thomson.^  It  is  true  that 
Thomson  was  earlier  in  the  field,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  as 
Young  wrote  blank  verse,  it  is  anything  but  a  perfect  medium 
of  poetic  expression.  His  style  is  turgid  and  monotonous,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  innumerable  times,  yet  occasionally,  both 
in  the  dramas  and  in  the  Night  Thoughts,  the  poetry  rises  to 
eloquence  and  beauty.  Young's  mastery  of  the  medium  or  lack 
of  it,  however,  is  not  here  so  important  as  the  fact  that  merely 
by  employing  blank  verse  in  a  long  discursive  poem  he  aided 
in  re-establishing  a  great  literary  tradition.  In  the  use  of  lyric 
forms  Young  had  no  success  and  no  influence  whatever.  His 
odes  are  the  most  unsuccessful  of  all  his  writings,  and  are  today 
barely  readable.  His  was  not  a  singing  gift.  He  never  at- 
tempted the  short  lyric,  and  when  he  chose  to  essay  the  ode, 
his  critical  faculty,  elsewhere  very  excellent,  deserted  him 
completely. 

No  reader  of  Young  can  deny  that  he  was  an  original  writer.^ 
Indeed,  he  strove  for  originality  in  all  that  he  did,  though  not 
always  successfully.  He  nearly  always  considered  what  he 
wrote  new  and  called  attention  to  the  fact.  Of  the  many  in- 
stances of  this  characteristic  that  occur  in  his  writings  a  few 

3  "Blank  verse  was  restored  by  Thomson  and  Young."  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
Naturalism  in  English  Poetry,  28.  This  view  is  so  thoroughly  established  that 
I  have  found  no  dissent  from  it. 

*  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  Raymond  Dexter  Havens, 
The  Influence  of  Milton  on  English  Poetry,  159,  torn  between  a  desire  to  show 
that  Young  was  influenced  by  Milton  and  a  still  stronger  unwillingness  to  admit 
Young  into  the  select  company  of  Miltonic  imitators,  concludes  that  the  poet  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  "does  not  sound  particularly  Miltonic,"  and  adds,  "The 
author  of  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition  was  hardly  the  man  to  copy 
anyone." 
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examples  will  serve.  In  the  preface  to  his  Satires  he  speaks  of 
"a  unity  of  design,  which  has  not,  I  think,  in  a  set  of  satires, 
been  attempted  before."^  An  interesting  passage  in  the  essay 
"On  Lyric  Poetry"  prefixed  to  Ocean:  An  Ode,  written  In 
1728,  contains  the  essence  of  the  Conjectures  on  Original  Com- 
position of  thirty-one  years  later.  Here  Young  twice  compli- 
ments himself  on  his  newness.  Having  distinguished  between 
"originality"  and  "a  due  deference  for  the  great  standards  of 
antiquity,"  he  says,  "This  is  a  distinction,  I  think,  not  hitherto 
made,  and  a  distinction  of  consequence."^  Of  the  Ode  he 
remarks,  "My  subject  is  .  .  .  hitherto  unsung."  The  short 
preface  to  Imperium  Pelagi  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  author's 
pioneering.  "This  Ode,  I  humbly  conceive,  Is  an  original."  The 
germ-idea  of  the  Conjectures  is  also  found  In  this  preface.  He 
even  took  care  to  point  out  in  the  Conjectures  themselves  that 
his  subject  was  new.  "I  begin  with  Original  Composition;  and 
the  more  willingly,  as  It  seems  an  original  subject  to  me,  who 
have  seen  nothing  hitherto  written  on  It."^  As  further  evidence 
of  Young's  originality,  keeping  In  mind  that  In  the  age  of  Pope 
no  poet  could  completely  escape  the  influence  of  older  literary 
manners,  may  be  mentioned  the  priority  of  his  Satires  to  those 
of  Pope;^  his  choice  of  subject  for  his  earliest  drama,  Busiris, 
King  of  Egypt -^  his  experiments  (altogether  unhappy  ones) 
with  lyric  forms  In  his  odes;  several  aspects  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  chiefly  the  subjective  element,  the  use  of  blank  verse, 
the  rambling  structure,  and  the  argument  for  Immortality;  and 
most  important,  of  course,  the  critical  examen  of  the  whole 
movement  for  originality  which  Young  provided  In  his  Conjec- 
tures on  Original  Composition,  In  which  he  "defined  the  coming 
effort  of  the  Romantic  movement  towards  complete  emancipa- 
tion."^^ As   Cazamlan  says,   Young  "from   early  youth  had 

5  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edivard  Young,  vol.  II,  60. 

^  Ibid.,  164-165. 

'^  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,  ed.  Edith  J.  Morley,  4. 

8  Young's  The  Love  of  Fame,  The  Universal  Passion,  in  Seven  Characteris- 
tical  Satires  was  published  between  1725  and  1728,  whereas  Pope's  Satires 
appeared  between  1733  and  1738. 

9  Young's  desire  to  break  away  from  current  fashions  is  apparent  in  all 
his  dramas.  He  was  among  the  first  of  his  age  to  seek  inspiration  in  a  return 
to  Elizabethan  models. 

1^  Emile  Legouis  and  Louis  Cazamian,  A  History  of  English  Literature, 
Revised  Edition,  Two  Volumes  in  One,  vol.  II,  950.  Dissent  from  this  view  of 
the  critical  importance  of  the  Conjectures  is  expressed  by  George  Sherburn,  A 
Literary  History  of  England  (ed.  A.  C.  Baugh),  945. 
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sought  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  vain  crowd  of  servile 
imitators."  ^^  It  was  fitting  and  logical  that  he  should  enunciate 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  originality  so  clearly. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  emotions,  In  sensibility,  Young  was 
at  the  very  center  of  the  romantic  reaction.  His  mood  in  the 
Night  Thoughts^  as  Miss  Sickels  notes,  is  "persistently  per- 
sonal" ;^^  he  is  inspired  by  grief  and  fear,  and  emotionalism  is 
dominant. 

The  subjective  nature  of  the  work  manifests  itself  from  the  beginning, 
in  the  conviction  of  the  all-importance  of  this  personal  discussion  of  the 
after-fate  of  the  individual ;  in  the  unrestrained  expression  of  personal 
emotion ;  and  In  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  service  of  individual  Instinct, 
feeling,  in  finding  out  truth. ^^ 

^  Some  critics  have  thought  such  subjectivity  the  principal 
criterion  of  romanticism.^*  Young  valued  the  emotions  highly 
as  a  guide  to  belief  and  action  and  set  his  emotional  experience 
forth  at  such  length  and  at  such  a  sacrifice  to  form  that  his 
poem,  begun  with  no  lengthy  or  exact  plan  in  mind,  dragged 
itself  out  to  nine  books  of  increasing  length. ^^  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  is  much  the  most  personal  poem  of  the  Graveyard 
school.  This  deeply  subjective  melancholy  is  of  the  highest 
importance  as  a  romantic  beginnlng.^^  With  Young  we  find  not 
a  return  to  melancholy,  but  a  new  treatment  of  melancholy,  a 
dismal  parading  of  the  poet's  own  soul-sick  self,  a  melancholy 

11  Loc.  cit. 

12  Eleanor  M.  Sickels,  The  Gloomy  Egoist,  29.  She  also  speaks  of  Young's 
"unabashed  egoism,"  30. 

13  Margaret  Sherwood,  Undercurrents  of  Influence  in  English  Romantic 
Poetry,  90. 

14  A.  E.  Powell  (Mrs.  E.  R.  Dodds),  The  Romantic  Theory  of  Poetry,  An 
Examination  in  the  Light  of  Croce's  Aesthetic,  ch.  I,  i.  "The  romantic  artist,  then, 
is  one  who  values  content  more  than  form.  He  .  .  .  prizes  emotional  experience 
for  its  own  sake,  and  aims  at  enlarging  men's  power  to  experience."  So  also 
Ernest  Bernbaum. 

15  "It  ^as  the  adoption  of  Thomson's  manner  which  gave  him  (Young) 
opportunity  to  spin  out  at  such  great  length  miscellaneous  argument,  reflection, 
and  description  in  a  composition  lasting  over  several  years  and  conceived,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  as  a  series  of  postscripts  to  his  first  thought."  Amy  Reed,  The 
Background  of  Gray's  Elegy,  180. 

16  Harry  Hayden  Clark,  "A  Study  of  Melancholy  in  Edward  Young,"  Part 
n.  Modern  Language  Notes,  XXXIX,  1924,  202.  "There  lies  a  deep  significance 
in  the  fact  that,  after  the  neo-classic  artificiality,  the  return  of  'I'  to  literature, — 
the  subjective,  introspective  tone — should  be  inseparably  linked  to  the  return  of 
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cast  In  a  mold  neither  traditional  nor  conventional,  but  perme- 
ated with  his  own  Inner  broodlngs.  Though  Young's  avowed 
purpose  In  the  Night  Thoughts  was  to  present  a  corrective  to 
the  shallow  optimism  of  Pope  and  Shaftesbury,  the  moral  and 
religious  argument  of  the  poem  Is  obscured  by  Young's  personal 
mood.  As  an  exponent  of  the  use  of  personal  emotion  In 
poetry,  he  is  completely  In  revolt  against  the  neo-classical 
dogmas,  which  strictly  precluded  the  use  of  such  materlal.^^ 
That  Young  not  only  broke  with  the  classical  tradition  In  this 
respect,  but  poured  forth  his  grief  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  Intro- 
duce Into  English  poetry  a  new  tradition  of  melancholy,  places 
him  definitely  with  the  pre-romantics. 

Young  contributed  to  the  growing  taste  for  sensibility  in 
three  ways:  In  the  Idealized  presentation  of  his  own  grief, ^^ 
in  the  relation  between  his  nocturnal  musing  and  the  setting  of 
night  and  graveyard  scenery,^^  and  in  his  religious  meditation 
on  death,  which  was  closely  connected  with  the  spread  of  Wes- 
leyanism  and  the  moral  reforms  of  the  tlmes.^^  Stopford 
Brooke  says  of  Young  that 

melancholy."  To  this  last  phrase  Miss  Sickels,  op.  cit.,  30  and  352,  n.63,  rightly 
objects  that  "in  the  light  of  recent  researches,  to  speak  of  the  return  of  melan- 
choly" is  exaggeration. 

1*^  Young  shows  this  romantic  tendency  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Thomson 
does.  ''Self-expression  with  Thomson  was  still  something  discreet  and  indirect; 
with  Young,  self  comes  into  the  foreground.  His  work  represents  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  literature  of  sensibility.  Necessarily  subjective  in  principle,  it  tends 
with  all  its  might  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  barriers  of  intellectuality, 
measure,  and  order,  as  well  as  the  general  self-effacement,  by  which  classicism 
limited,  repressed,  and  transposed  the  troubled,  impatient  flow  of  the  inner  life." 
Legouis  and  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  853-854.  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit.,  192,  also 
makes  this  comparison  between  Thomson  and  Young.  "But  whereas  Thomson's 
meditations  had  been  humane,  benevolent,  and  for  the  most  part  objective, 
Young,  a  sick  soul,  a  disappointed  man,  invariably  proceeds  from  reflections  on 
the  misery  of  humanity  to  reflections  upon  his  own  wretchedness.  He  thus  con- 
tributed to  reflective  poetry  at  this  stage  a  strong  infusion  of  self-pity,  an  elaborate 
self-analysis  during  a  mood  of  grief."  See  also  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  II,  362. 

IS  "Mason  is  plainly  making  fun  of  German  bad  taste,  when  he  writes  to 
Gray  that  he  has  met  a  Hanoverian  lady  who  things  the  Elegy  'pretty'  but  who 
bursts  into  sentimental  schivarmerei  over  Dr.  Young  and  the  'dear  Nitt-Toats !' " 
Letters  of  Thomas  Gray,  ed.  Tovey,  vol.  I,  264,  quoted  by  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit., 
197,  n.  24. 

1^  For  the  relation  of  sentimentalism  and  melancholy  to  Gothic  romanticism, 
especially  in  Mrs.  Radcliflre's  work,  see  Eino  Railo,  The  Haunted  Castle,  46  ff. 

20  "Young  and  Hervey  are  religious  sentimentalists,  who  have  also  an  eye  to 
literary  elegance."  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Literature  and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  161. 
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.  .  .  the  sentimental,  serious  melancholy  he  voiced  in  his  subject  had 
become  a  tendency  of  the  times.  It  was  a  reaction  from  the  light,  trivial, 
gay,  satirical  poetry  w^hich  preceded  it — a  new  matter  for  imagination  and 
fancy  to  work  upon.  This  melancholy,  this  brooding  on  the  sadness  of 
life  and  death,  on  the  sorrowful  fates  of  men,  and  on  all  the  images  and 
scenes  in  Nature;  moonlight,  and  night,  and  the  grasses  of  graves  and 
the  dim,  hoarse  rolling  of  the  sea — was  the  first  element,  in  time,  of  the 
new  romantic  movement;  and  Young  was  its  voice.^^ 

Another  indication  of  Young's  essential  agreement  with  the 
sentimental  taste  of  the  times  may  be  seen  in  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Richardson,  and  specifically  In  his  letter  to  the 
author  of  Clarissa  containing  his  assurance  that  Richardson 
had  not  violated  the  canons  of  taste  or  morals  In  permitting 
Clarissa  to  suffer  while  Lovelace  went  unpunished. ^^  Young 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  interest  of  contemporary  readers 
in  all  appeals  to  the  tender  emotions,  for  he  was  by  nature 
sentimental  himself  and  he  always  had  an  eye  to  current  literary 
fashions  and  to  what  may  be  termed  journalistic  copy. 

As  a  poet  of  nature  Young  Is  far  Inferior  to  Thomson  and 
contributed  far  less  to  the  romantic  tradition  of  naturalism, 
but  even  so  the  extent  of  his  service  in  this  respect  has  fre- 
quently been  underestimated.  The  setting  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  played  its  part  In  the  development  of  Gothic  back- 
ground^^ In  both  poetry  and  the  prose  romance,  and  Young 
shows  In  the  poem  a  love  for  outdoor  scenes,  especially  those 
as  far  removed  from  the  pretty  formalisms  of  neo-classic  con- 
vention as  possible.  Legouis  thinks^*  this  feature  of  Young's 
poem  made  a  deep  Impression  on  his  readers.  The  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  Young's  treatment  of  nature,   however.   Is 

21  Naturalism  in  English  Poetry,  31. 

22  Young  wrote,  "Is  it  contrary  to  the  common  method  of  Providence,  to  let 
the  best  suffer  the  most?  No.  When  the  best  do  so  suffer,  does  it  not  most  deeply 
affect  the  human  heart?  Yes.  And  is  it  not  your  business  to  affect  the  human 
heart  as  deeply  as  you  can?  Yes."  This  was  written  in  1744,  when  Young  was 
engaged  in  the  production  of  his  own  work,  the  seventh  Night  having  appeared 
earlier  the  same  year.  The  letter  is  quoted  in  Henry  C.  Shelley,  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Ednvard  Young,  184. 

23  See  Emile  Legouis,  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  229,  and  Eino 
Railo,  op.  cit.,  22  et  passim. 

24  "What  most  struck  his  contemporaries  in  this  long  and  confused  out- 
pouring was  the  setting — the  vision  of  the  poet  meditating  alone  in  the  stillness 
of  night,  his  thoughts  haunting  newly  dug  graves,  yews  and  cypresses,  with  the 
pale  rays  of  the  moon  shining  down  upon  him,"  op.  cit.,  229. 
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that  In  the  Night  Thoughts  nature  Is  not  looked  upon  by  the 
poet  as  a  source  of  beauty;  but  a  limited  range  of  tirlngly 
reiterated  Images — night,  the  night  sky,  graves,  yew  trees,  the 
sea,  for  example — Is  merely  used  as  atmosphere,  the  appro- 
priate grab  for  the  subject,  that  is,  the  contemplation  of  death 
and  man's  destiny.  The  few  Images  used  are  sentimentalized  In 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  whole  poem.  It  Is  also  Important 
to  note  that  Young  uses  this  natural  setting,  especially  the  sky 
at  night,  to  lead  him  Immediately  to  thoughts  of  God  and  of 
Immortality.  His  recognition  of  the  approach  to  religious  Ideas 
through  nearness  to  nature  and  harmony  with  It  put  him  di- 
rectly In  association  through  Cowper  with  Wordsworth.^^ 

Young's  reaction  against  classicism  and  his  corresponding 
advance  toward  romanticism  are  also  apparent  In  his  partic- 
ipation In  the  wave  of  moral  reform  as  well  as  in  his  rellglous^^ 
and  phllisophlcal  Ideas.  What  has  come  to  be  known  as  "middle- 
class  morality"  has  Its  roots  In  the  eighteenth  century  In  the 
need  for  ethical  points  of  view  suitable  to  the  class  which  rose 
upon  the  basis  of  growing  commerce  and  trade  and  later  of 
Industrialism.  The  Spectator  papers  of  Addison  were  calculated 

25 A  good  treatment  of  Young's  use  of  nature  may  be  found  in  C.  E.  De 
Haas,  Nature  and  the  Country  in  English  Poetry  of  the  First  Half  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  157-163.  Young,  says  De  Haas,  "admits  the  exalting  influence 
of  mountains  and  rocks,  and  desert  and  the  ocean,  and  this  is  significant  in  a 
period  when  the  grand  and  terrible  in  nature  was  generally  ignored  or  posi- 
tively disliked,"  ibid.,  161.  See  also  Myra  Reynolds,  The  Treatment  of  Nature 
in  English  Poetry  Betiveen  Pope  and  JVordsivorth,  112  and  119-121,  though 
Professor  Reynolds  finds  little  nature  poetry  in  Young.  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit.,  194, 
says,  "Young's  subjectivity  extends  to  his  nature  descriptions  and  amounts  to 
pathetic  fallacy.  He  understood  perfectly,  says  M.  Thomas,  the  influence  of 
natural  scenery  upon  the  course  of  thought,  and  the  use  that  he  made  of  it  in  his 
poem  proves  how  far  he  had  separated  himself  from  the  English  neo-classic 
poets.  Henceforward,  melancholy  remains  indissolubly  united  to  the  shadows  of 
evening,  the  darkness  of  midnight,  or  to  the  moonlight  falling  from  a  clear 
heaven,  for  Young's  degree  of  melancholy  is  too  deep  for  mere  noonday  retire- 
ment amid  sylvan  shadows.  By  his  philosophy,  then,  Young  recalls  the  religious 
melancholy  of  the  seventeenth  century;  in  his  treatment  of  nature  he  is 
influenced  by  the  growing  fondness  of  readers  for  description,  but  narrows  his 
choice  of  scenes  to  such  as  may  appropriately  be  viewed  through  a  mist  of  tears." 
As  a  footnote  to  this,  she  quotes  from  M.  Thomas,  Le  Poete  Edivard  Young,  337, 
"Un  homme  s'abandonnant  a  sa  doleur  en  face  d'un  paysage  dont  les  tenebres 
et  I'aspect  desole  semblant  renforcer  les  plaintes  de  I'afflige,  voild  ce  qui  constitue 
la  nouveaute  des  Nuits." 

26  See  Isabel  St.  John  Bliss,  "Young's  Night  Thoughts  in  Relation  to  Con- 
temporary Christian  Apologetics,"  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Assn., 
XLIX  (1934)  37-70;  this  indispensable  article  establishes  Young  as  a  defender  of 
religion  against  attacks  by  deists,  atheists,  and  others. 
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to  supply  Standards  of  taste  and  conduct  to  the  new  merchant 
class.  Young  had  been  associated  with  both  Addison  and  Steele 
at  the  outset  of  his  literary  career,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day  influenced  his 
work.  Perry  says,  "He  put  into  somewhat  formal  language, 
adorned  with  much  of  the  crude  ore  of  Romanticism,  the 
yearning  of  his  century  for  morality.  That,  we  saw,  inspired 
a  good  part  of  the  Spectator," ^"^  and  van  Tieghem  substantiates 
this  point,^^  citing  Heeg  as  authority  that  Young  assimilated 
much  from  the  periodicals  of  Addison  and  Steele. 

The  moral  tone  of  which  Young  made  so  much  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  appears  in  all  his  writings  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  and  those  who  can  see  little  that  qualified  Young  for  the 
priesthood  would  do  well  to  look  again  at  his  early  poetry.  At 
any  rate,  by  preaching  morality,  Young  is  again  in  the  wave  of 
developing  romanticism.  To  religion  and  philosophy,  however. 
Young  contributed  little.  When  he  set  out  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  by  singing  "immortal 
man,"  and  to  refute  the  optimism  which  Pope  had  borrowed 
from  Shaftesbury,  he  undertook  a  task  for  which  he  was  poorly 
qualified  except  emotionally,  for  Young  was  hardly  more  of  a 
philosophical  thinker  than  Pope,  and  the  result  was  not  a  great 
contribution  either  to  religion  or  to  philosophy.  Bernbaum  con- 
siders the  Night  Thoughts  "one  of  the  most  important  poetical 
treatments  of  the  theme  of  immortality  between  Davies'  Nosce 
Teipsum  (1599)  and  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  (1850),"^^ 
but  except  for  Young's  use  of  Newton's  astronomical  discover- 
ies to  support  his  argument,  his  theology  and  ethics  were  quite 

27  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  375. 

28  p.  van  Tieghem,  La  Poesie  de  la  Nuit  et  des  Tombeaux  en  Europe  au 
XVIIIe  Siecle,  29,  "M.  Heeg  a  montre  que  Young  doit  aussi  beaucoup  aux 
periodiques  moraux  comme  le  Spectator,  le  Tatler,  le  Guardian,  dont  il  s'est 
assimile  les  idees  et  meme  les  developpements.  II  cite  une  page  du  Guardian  ou 
I'athee  tient  le  meme  langage  que  Lorenzo  dans  les  Nuits.  Philander  et  Lucia 
sont  des  noms  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  Tatler.  C'est  la  qu'il  a  pris  ses  idees,  car 
penseur,  il  ne  I'etait  guere.  Ces  empruntes  expliquent  certaines  parentheses  qui 
etonnent:  elles  se  trowvaient  dans  ces  modeles"  Bruno  Heeg's  work  is,  Ednvard 
Young's  "Night  Thoughts."  Der  Einfluss  der  zeitgenossischen  Dichtung  und 
Philosophic  auf  die  Night  Thoughts  und  Quellen  derselben.  Diss.,  Leipzig,  1901 
I  have  been  unable  to  see  this  work. 

29 Ernest  Bernbaum,  Guide  Through  the  Romantic  Movement,  Second  edi- 
tion, 14. 
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orthodox.  Isabel  St.  John  Bliss  has  shown  that  the  Night 
Thoughts,  especially  the  last  four  Nights,  present  a  "rational- 
istic defence  of  religion,"  and  that  this  defense  is  "largely  an 
expression  of  contemporary  apologetics."^^  It  Is  not,  then,  as  an 
original  thinker  that  Young  is  important,  but  as  a  poet  who 
expressed  emotionally  "the  religious  melancholy  associated 
with  problems  of  death  and  destiny,"  ^^  and  who  asserted  "the 
Imaginative  element  In  religion  and  philosophy  which  was  left 
out  of  account  by  the  wits  and  rationalists."^"  Young  was  in 
agreement  with  the  Wesleyan  teachings  ;^^  John  Wesley  ad- 
mired Young's  poem,  publishing  extracts  from  It  In  1743  and 
further  selections  in  1770.  If  Young's  religion  gave  him  little 
comfort,^^  It  served  at  least  to  supply  him  with  poetical  mate- 
rial that  permitted  him  to  show  again  his  reaction  to  classical 
influences. 

With  the  return  to  the  past,  the  revival  of  medievalism. 
Young  had  almost  no  connection.  Through  the  association  of 
night  and  melancholy  he  shared  In  setting  the  vogue  for  one 
aspect  of  Gothlcism,  but  his  temper  was  completely  of  his  own 
times, ^^  and  nowhere  does  the  romantic  past  appear  In  his  work. 
His  attention  was  too  constantly  centered  on  himself  in  the 
Night  Thoughts  to  permit  him  to  explore  bygone  eras,  nor 
would  such  exploration  have  suited  his  purpose. 

The  outstanding  social  development  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  progress  it  made  toward  the  democratic  Ideal, 
based  on  two  essential  doctrines:  the  idea  of  the  innate  worth 
and  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  Idea  that  progress  was 

30  "Young's  Night  Thoughts  in  Relation  to  Contemporary  Christian  Apolo- 
getics," Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Assn.,  XLIX   (1934),  37-70. 

31  Legouis  and  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  853. 

32  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Literature  and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
106. 

33  Legouis  and  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  957. 

34  Rose  Macaulay,  Some  Religious  Elements  in  English  Literature,  147. 

35  "We  must  never  forget  that  Young  was  the  forerunner  and  the  source  of 
one  of  the  great  romantic  tendencies  in  poetry — a  tendency  which  endures,  even 
to  the  present  day;  nor  must  we  forget,  if  we  wish  to  be  accurate  in  stating 
his  place  in  this  romantic  melancholy,  that  it  was  the  melancholy  of  the  present, 
of  man  seen  in  his  own  time — that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  other  branch 
of  the  romantic  melancholy,  the  sad  regret  for  the  vanished  splendours  of  the 
past."  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Naturalism  in  English  Poetry,  34. 
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possible.  Many  critics  have  considered  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  romanticism  to  be  its  emphasis  upon  the  liberty,  spiritual 
and  physical,  of  the  individual.^^  Whether  or  not  this  can  be 
demonstrated,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  struggle  for  indi- 
vidual rights  plays  an  important  part  in  the  romantic  move- 
ment. The  discovery,  then,  that  Young  was  an  ardent  individ- 
ualist is  not  surprising.  The  fullest  expression  of  his  attitude 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition^ 
though  it  Is  implied  In  most  of  his  writings  and  especially  per- 
meates the  Night  Thoughts.  His  advocacy  of  individual  rights, 
moreover.  Is  grounded  in  his  whole  life  and  outlook  upon  the 
world;  he  was  above  all  an  intense  egoist,  who  felt  that  his 
abilities,  which  he  regarded  as  of  a  superior  order,  had  never 
been  duly  recognized.  In  the  Conjectures,  written  toward  the 
close  of  his  long  career  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  stands 
out  boldly  for  originality  and  against  imitation  precisely  on 
the  ground  that  imitation  destroys  natural  Individuality.  He 
says : 

Nay,  so  far  are  we  from  complying  with  a  necessity,  which  nature  lays 
us  under,  that  ...  by  a  spirit  of  Imitation  we  counteract  nature,  and 
thwart  her  design.  She  brings  us  into  the  world  all  Originals.  No  two 
faces,  no  two  minds,  are  just  alike;  but  all  bear  nature's  evident  mark  of 
separation  on  them.  Born  Originals,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  die 
Copies?  That  meddling  ape  Imitation,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  years  of 
Indiscretion  (so  let  me  speak),  snatches  the  pen,  and  blots  out  nature's 
mark  of  separation,  cancels  her  kind  intention,  destroys  all  mental  indi- 
viduality.^^ 

In  the  Conjectures  also  are  proofs  that  Young  held  democratic 
views  and  that  he  believed  In  progress.  As  to  the  first,  he  de- 
clares, "I  think  that  human  souls,  thro'  all  periods,  are 
equal, "^^  and  as  to  the  second,  "As  great,  perhaps  greater  than 

^^  For  a  discussion  of  romanticism  as  individualism  from  the  point  of  view 
of  philosophy,  see  Ttie  Romantic  Ttieory  of  Poetry,  by  A.  E.  Powell,  especially 
Chapter  I,  "The  Romantic  Ideal,"  1-14.  See  also  William  H.  Crawshaw,  Ttie 
Mailing  of  Englisti  Literature,  221-227  ^^  passim,  where  the  theory  is  advanced 
that  "the  new  force  was  more  than  anything  else  the  force  of  Individualism"; 
Crane  Brinton,  The  Political  Ideas  of  the  English  Romanticists,  19  ff;  and 
Margaret  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  ch.  I,  "A  Great  Transition  Period." 

3"^  Edward  Young's  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,  ed.  Edith  J.  Mor- 
ley,  1 91 8,  19. 

28  Ibid.,  lo. 
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those  mentioned  (presumptuous  as  It  may  sound)  may,  pos- 
sibly, arise;  for  who  hath  fathomed  the  mind  of  man?"^^ 
Young  had  not  arrived  at  these  Ideas  late  In  life  In  reversal  of 
earlier  opinions.  In  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment on  the  30th  of  January,  1728-1729,  In  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  London,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles 
I,  he  discussed  the  social  contract  and  the  relation  of  the  king 
to  the  people.  The  sermon.  An  Apology  for  Princes,  was  on  the 
text  "Honour  the  King,"  and  "the  moral  Inculcated,"  says 
Shelley,  "was  that  kings  and  kingdoms  perished  and  were 
forgotten  If  they  were  controlled  by  selfishness,"'*'^  and  Thomas 
remarks,  "Young  prend  position  comme  vrai  liberal  et  se 
rattache  aux  disciples  de  Locke."  *^  Young,  then,  by  precept 
and  example,  shows  his  belief  In  Individualism  and  progress.  In 
the  democratic  Ideal.  To  the  humanltarlanism  which  was  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  literary  by-products  of  this  trend  of 
thought  the  self-centered  Young,  however,  pays  little  heed. 
A  few  lines  scattered  through  the  Imperiiim  Pelagi  and  other 
odes  might  be  construed  as  revealing  a  sympathy  for  the  masses 
of  humanity,  but  Young  was  too  much  concerned  with  himself 
to  pursue  this  strain  very  far. 

As  long  as  there  Is  dispute  as  to  what  romanticism  means 
and  what  brought  It  about,  there  will  be  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  Young  was  or  was  not  romantic.  The  evidence 
presented  here  Indicates  that  he  took  a  considerable  part  In 
those  eighteenth-century  literary  manifestations  which  led, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  later  romanticism.  That  he  did  not 
participate  more  fully  Is  due  partly  to  the  limitations  of  his 
personality  and  partly  to  the  necessity  which  every  writer  Is 
under  of  proceeding  from  the  old  to  the  new.  Much  later 
writers  than  Young  worked  long  under  the  classical  Influence 
before  they  arrived  at  romantic  expression,  witness  Gray,  Cow- 
per,  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Byron,  among  many.  To  deny,  as 
does  Havens,  for  one,  that  Young  was  romantic  because  the 
Night  Thoughts  In  blank  verse  "did  not  begin  to  appear  until 

39  Ibid.,  22. 

^^  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edivard  Young,  99. 

41  Op.  cit.,  172. 
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its  author  had  by  his  satires  and  his  Two  Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope 
won  recognition  as  a  thorough-going  classicist,"  ^^  is  to  beg  the 
whole  question,  for  it  strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the 
argument  when  a  writer,  like  Young,  having  followed  classical 
fashions,  finds  them  exhausted  and  breaks  out  new  paths.  That 
Is  the  exact  temper  of  romanticism.^^ 


42  op.  cit.,  1 8. 

43  In  The  Romanticism  of  Edward  Young,  Harry  Hayden  Clark  finds  twelve 
indications  of  Young's  romanticism:  "(i)  scorn  for  the  commonplace  and  the 
actual  world,  (2)  praise  of  a  solitude  unique  and  distinctive,  (3)  apotheosis  of 
the  lawless,  creative,  idyllic  imagination,  (4)  indeterminate  expansiveness  in  the 
guise  of  religious  aspiration,  (5)  praise  of  art  as  a  means  of  play  and  escape, 
(6)  contempt  for  rules  and  restrictions,  (7)  preference  for  native  genius  rather 
than  culture  and  the  classics,  (8)  recognition  of  nature  as  the  'felt  presence  of 
the  deity,'  (9)  hostility  to  imitation  and  praise  of  militant  individualism,  (10) 
glorification  of  the  master-passion  and  the  hope  of  progress,  (11)  praise  of  a 
unique  and  idiosyncratic  subjectivity,  (12)  the  parading  of  a  personal  and 
singular  melancholy."  Most  of  these  points  have  been  discussed  in  the  present 
chapter. 


II 

YOUNG'S  MELANCHOLY  AND  HIS  RELATION  TO 
THE  GRAVEYARD  SCHOOL 

O  Melancholy! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in? 

Cymbeline,  Act  IV,  Scene  2 

Melancholy  and  mortuary  verse  in  a  profusion  hardly 
suspected  until  comparatively  recently^  was  produced  in  elegies, 
monodies,  epitaphs,  and  other  forms  of  funeral  verse  in  an 
unbroken  succession  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  great  stream  of  laments  was 
for  the  most  part  non-literary  and  popular,  the  fugitive  and 
occasional  work  of  non-professional  writers.  It  was  princi- 
pally the  by-product  of  Puritanism,  though  the  quite  diverse 
influences  of  Burton  and  Milton  entered  largely  into  the  tradi- 
tion as  time  went  on.  What  these  two  latter  influences  were 
is  well  summarized  in  the  following  passage : 

In  //  Penseroso  Milton  seems  to  react  against  Burton's  conception  alto- 
gether, and  while  keeping  the  word  melancholy  to  describe  the  thoughtful 
mood  of  the  man  who  loves  to  be  alone  by  night,  indoors  or  out,  reading 
or  simply  musing  by  himself,  or  who  by  day  courts  the  brown  shadows  in 
the  close  coverts  of  a  wood  by  the  brook,  he  deliberately  rejects  all  the 
associations  of  the  word  with  disease,  madness,  suicide  and  fear.  Deliber- 
ately, also,  he  sets  up  a  new  set  of  connotations,  with  saintliness,  with 
wisdom,  with  beauty,  with  leisure,  with  poetry,  philosophy,  and  music, 
with  lovely  outdoor  scenes,  and  with  a  widening  experience  maturing 
with  age.^ 

That  eighteenth-century  melancholy  sometimes  resembled  the 
Miltonic  variety  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  light  of  the 

1  John  W.  Draper,  The  Funeral  Elegy  and  the  Rise  of  English  Romanticism; 
Amy  Reed,  The  Background  of  Gray's  Elegy;  Eleanor  M.  Sickels,  The  Gloomy 
Egoist,  Moods  and  Themes  of  Melancholy  from  Gray  to  Keats;  Margaret 
Sherwood,  Undercurrents  of  Influence  in  English  Romantic  Poetry;  and  Ray- 
mond Dexter  Havens,  The  Influence  of  Milton  on  English  Poetry. 

2  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit.,  19. 
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extensive  influence  of  Milton's  poems,  especially  from  about 
1730  on.  But  recent  investigation  has  conclusively  demonstra- 
ted that  the  once  commonly  accepted  attribution^  of  the  whole 
stream  of  eighteenth-century  gloomy  verse  to  Miltonic  influ- 
ence is  unsound.^  The  early  eighteenth  century,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chief  works  of  the  Graveyard  poets,  also 
developed  a  neo-classic  melancholy,  derived  from  the  Latin 
classics  and  from  Milton  with  some  coloring  of  the  early 
seventeenth-century  idea  of  melancholy  as  Burton  employed 
the  term.  Amy  Reed,  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  this 
development,  distinguishes  death,  retirement,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  life  as  classic  melancholy  themes.^ 

In  the  early  eighteenth-century  verse,  both  literary  and 
non-literary,  melancholy  revealed  four  chief  elements :  the  Puri- 
tan tradition  of  contempt  for  this  world  and  of  the  terrors  of 
damnation,  the  pathological  melancholy  of  Burton's  Anatomy, 
the  pleasing  and  instructive  Miltonic  contemplative  melancholy 
of  //  Penseroso  with  an  influence  also  from  the  representation 
of  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost,  and  finally  a  conventional  neo-clas- 
sic treatment  concerned  with  death,  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  the  complaint  of  life. 

Of  quite  another  sort  was  the  romantic  melancholy  of  the 
Graveyard  poets^  with  the  exception  of  Gray,  whose  classical 
scholarship  is  perhaps  the  basis  of  that  restraint  which  makes 
the  melancholy  of  the  Elegy  more  nearly  Miltonic  than  that 
of  any  other  poem  of  the  school. "^  The  themes  employed  by  the 

^  See  especially  H.  A.  Beers,  A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  ch.  V,  "The  Miltonic  Group."  In  setting  down  the  whole  body 
of  mid-century  funeral  poetry  as  the  "//  Penseroso  School,"  (162,  175),  Beers, 
faced  with  a  dilemma  concerning  Young,  whose  Night  Thoughts  have  no  hint 
of  the  Miltonic  mood,  simply  ruled  Young  out  as  a  Romanticist  (163-164). 
Phelps,  whose  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Mo'vement  is  based  upon 
lectures  by  Beers,  later  expanded  into  his  own  work,  closely  follows  Beers  here 
as  everywhere  else.  See  ch.  V,  "The  Influence  of  Milton  in  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment.— The  Literature  of  Melancholy." 

4  Draper,  op.  cit.,  13-17;  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit.,  19  et  passim;  R.  D.  Havens, 
op.  cit.,  472;  and  Sickels,  op.  cit.,  11-14.  See  also  Havens,  "The  Literature  of 
Melancholy,"  Modern  Language  Notes,  vol.  XXIV,  No.  7,  November,  1909. 

^  Op.  cit.,  see  especially  38  if. 

^  R.  D.  Havens,  op.  cit.,  472,  says,  "It  has  often  been  thought  that  II  Pen- 
seroso had  not  a  little  to  do  v^^ith  the  rise  of  the  'graveyard  school'  of  poetry  that 
flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  natural  assumption  that  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts."  See  also  the  same  writer's  "The  Literature  of  Melancholy,"  Modern 
Language  Notes,  vol.  XXIV,  No.  7,  November,  1909. 

'^  Draper,  op.  cit.,  16  and  n.  64,  and  Sickels,  op.  cit.,  14. 
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poets  of  the  school  were  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  neo- 
classlc  melancholy — love,  the  transitoriness  of  fame  and  life, 
the  pleasures  of  solitude  and  retirement,  and  the  inevitability 
of  death — but  important  new  elements  were  added.  These  in- 
cluded all  the  Gothic  paraphernalia  of  ruins,  towers,  chains, 
charnel  houses,  and  vaults;^  many  borrowings  from  nature  and 
lengthy  descriptions  of  landscape  of  the  Thomsonian  variety;'^ 
an  increasing  sentimentalism;  the  use  of  much  personal  mater- 
ial and  a  more  subjective  attitude;  philosophical  and  religious 
didacticism;  and  reflections  on  the  social  scene.  These  new  ele- 
ments, characteristic  of  neither  seventeenth-century  melancholy 
nor  of  the  neo-classical  variety  of  the  earlier  eigtheenth  century, 
are  all  part  of  what  is  meant  by  pre-romanticism.  But  still  more 
pointedly  is  the  romantic  character  of  the  Graveyard  influence 
seen  in  the  many  changes  of  mood  that  were  invoked  in  the 
treatment  of  melancholy  themes.  Besides  the  Miltonic  mood  of 
pleasing  pensiveness  already  noticed,  the  Graveyard  poets  color 
their  pages  with  a  wide  range  of  emotional  states,  among  them 
tender  sensibility  and  mild  nostalgia ;  complete  confidence  in 
the  soul-improving  effects  of  solitude  and  religious  contempla- 
tion; the  acceptance  of  unhappiness  as  the  norm  of  religious 
experience  in  a  world  of  mutability,  with  the  other  world  its 
goal  and  reward;  tearfulness  tinged  with  satisfaction  and  im- 
provement, not  to  say  pleasure,  to  the  poet;  grief  for  the 
departed;  the  consciousness  of  religious  consolation;  and,  in 
the  contemplation  of  death,  terror,  horror,  fear,  deep  gloom, 
or  resignation. 

The  chief  founders  of  this  Graveyard  tradition  were  Par- 
nell.  Young,  Blair,  Thomas  Warton,  and  Gray.  Thomas  Par- 
nell  ( 1 679-1718)  wrote  little  and  was  impartially  cheerful  and 
gloomy,  both  with  an  eye  on  Milton,  and  his  chief  importance 
is  the  pioneer  one  of  giving  literary  value  to  the  previously 
crude  popular  elegy;  in  no  sense  does  he  rival  Young  as  an 
innovator.  Robert  Blair  (i 699-1 746)  produced  The  Grave ^ 
his  only  contribution  to  literature,  and  though  it  was  extremely 

8  See  Eino  Railo,  The  Haunted  Castle.  A  Study  in  the  Elements  of  English 
Romanticism,  London,  1927.  Two  very  important  studies  are  Edith  Birkhead, 
The  Tale  of  Terror,  1921,  and  Montague  Summers,  The  Gothic  Quest,  1939. 

9  Cf.  Myra  Reynolds,  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Poetry  betiueen 
Pope  and  fVordsiuorth, 
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popular,  lending  its  name  to  the  whole  school,  the  publication 
of  the  poem  postdates  that  of  the  first  four  of  Young's 
"Nights";  and  Blair  was  Isolated  from  his  English  contempor- 
ies  and  was  neither  habitually  gloomy  nor  pessimistic.  Thomas 
Warton  (1728-1790)  wrote  at  seventeen  and  published  two 
years  later,  in  1747,  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  an  epitome 
of  what  romanticism  had  thus  far  achieved,  reflecting  Milton's 
Influence,  anticipating  the  Gothic  revival,  and  expressing  a 
quite  conventional  and  assumed  melancholy.  Thomas  Gray 
(1716-1771),  though  he  Is  by  far  the  finest  poet  as  the  Elegy 
is  the  greatest  poem  of  the  school,  is  not  exclusively  a  Grave- 
yard poet;  and  the  Elegy  chiefly  Influenced  verse  expressly 
labelled  "Elegy"  or  recognizably  elegiac,  rather  than  the  mel- 
ancholy tradition  in  a  wider  sense;  furthermore,  the  poem  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Young,  being  restrained,  compact,  perfect 
in  form,  subtle,  polished,  and  beautifully  incised,  with  none  of 
Young's  insistence  upon  self. 

In  establishing  the  romantic  mood  of  literary  melancholy, 
chief  place  among  the  Graveyard  poets  must  be  given  to  Young. 
First,  Young's  work  was  far  more  popular  than  that  of  any 
other  poet  of  the  school;  for  several  generations  it  was  a 
"household  book"  to  be  found  In  nearly  every  "parlor."  This 
popularity  extended  to  the  Continent,  especially  France  and 
Germany,  where  Young's  masterpiece  was  highly  regarded  by 
both  critic  and  general  reader.  The  poem  was  translated  Into 
a  dozen  foreign  languages  and  at  home  In  England  went 
through  edition  after  edition. 

Second,  though  sheer  bulk  may  be  a  handicap  and  in 
Young's  case  is  both  that  and  a  sign  of  imperfect  art,  the  length 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  Is  important,  for  the  highly  emotional 
melancholy,  spun  out  at  excessive  length  and  poured  forth  with 
no  restraint  whatever,  with  Its  images  of  night,  tombs,  death, 
and  man  In  sorrow  repeated  endlessly,  suited  an  age  that  was 
turning  to  sentimentalism. 

Third,  melancholy  is  more  persistently  and  abundantly 
Young's  mood  than  it  is  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  school. 
It  Is  not  confined  by  any  means  to  the  Night  Thoughts,  but 
appears  In  the  dramas,  in  many  of  the  minor  poems,  in  the 
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prose  works,  and  in  his  life  and  letters.  In  fact,  in  no  other 
mood  was  Young  ever  quite  successful. 

Fourth,  Young's  melancholy  is  more  closely  associated  than 
is  that  of  the  rest  of  the  school  with  religious  and  philosophical 
ideas,  with  thoughts  of  the  world  and  man,  life  and  its  meaning, 
with  death  and  immortality.  The  broad  sweep  of  his  canvas  and 
the  sombre  tones  in  which  he  painted  distinguish  him  from 
the  other  Graveyard  poets,  all  of  whom  were  narrower  in 
range  and  less  consistently  gloomy. 

Fifth,  the  relation  between  nature  and  melancholy  in 
Young's  work  also  sets  him  apart  in  several  respects.  Young  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  a  nature  poet,  but  he  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  universe  around  him.  His  chief  uses  of  nature 
are  in  establishing  a  melancholy  milieu  with  a  rather  limited 
range  of  gloomy  details,  often  repeated,  and  in  connecting  the 
idea  of  communion  with  nature  with  knowledge  of  God,  a 
connection  which  the  poet  understood  very  well.  Notable  are 
the  descriptions  of  the  night  sky  as  a  symbol  of  God's  love,^^ 
the  arguments  for  immortality  drawn  from  the  heavens, ^^  and 
the  poet's  cosmic  journey  in  search  of  the  abode  of  God.^^ 

Sixth,  and  most  important.  Young's  melancholy  is  far  more 
subjective  and  personal  than  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the 
Graveyard  school,  and  it  is  this  quality  which  chiefly  warrants 
the  claim  for  Young  of  a  place  in  the  romantic  development. 
It  is  his  own  fate  he  fears.  Young  pours  out  his  grief  without 
restraint,  his  gloomy  thoughts  always  centering  in  his  own 
experience.  Self  is  dominant.  "Immortal  man  I  sing,"  he  tells 
us,  but  it  is  his  own  immortality  that  he  seeks  to  prove.  It  is 
this  "unabashed  egoism"  that  more  than  anything  else  dijfler- 
entiates  Young  from  his  fellows.  Here,  then,  are  six  marks  of 
difference  between  Young's  melancholy  and  that  of  the  other 
poets  of  the  Graveyard  school.  Since  his  is  the  most  popular, 
copious,  persistent  and  consistent,  religious  and  philosophical, 
cosmic,  and  personal  contribution,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
sider him  the  poet  of  the  school  who  did  most  to  establish 
romantic  melancholy  in  English  poetry. 

10  Night  Thoughts,  edited  by  James  Robert  Boyd,  Third  Revised  Edition. 
Nights  IV,  V,  and  IX. 

.    11  Ibid.,  Nights  IV,  VII,  and  IX. 
^^Ibid.,  Night  IX,  1676-1895. 


Ill 

THE  CAUSE  OF  YOUNG'S  MELANCHOLY 

My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down. — On  what?  a  fathomless  abyss; 
A  dread  eternity!  how  surely  mine! 

Night  Thoughts,  Night  I 

"Few  authors  have  been  as  diversely  judged  as  Edward 
Young  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity,"  W.  Thomas 
says/  and  it  must  be  added  that  few  English  writers  have  suf- 
fered more  at  the  hands  of  their  biographers.  This  fact  suggests 
the  almost  endless  complications  of  the  subject  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  directed,  the  reason  why  melancholy  of  such 
a  peculiarly  personal  variety  and  in  such  overwhelming  abun- 
dance poured  from  Young's  pen.  The  Night  Thoughts  are  so 
deeply  subjective  that  the  dark  mood  Inevitably  leads  to  bio- 
graphical explanation.  Despite  the  uncertainty  or  absence  of 
many  facts  In  the  poet's  life,  the  cause  of  his  melancholy  stands 
forth  as  definitely  personal. 

"The  occasion  of  this  Poem  was  real,  not  fictitious,"  Young 
wrote  In  the  preface  to  the  Night  Thoughts,  but  agreement  as 
to  precisely  what  the  "real  occasion"  was  seems  impossible. 
That  Is  but  one  Instance  of  the  numerous  perplexities  Involved 
In  the  consideration  of  Young's  life  and  work.  Errors  and  mis- 
representations of  dates  and  facts  meet  one  everywhere.  Young 
himself  Is  not  without  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs.  He  cus- 
tomarily spoke,  and  perhaps  thought,  of  himself  as  older  than 
he  really  was,  a  circumstance  that  partly  accounts  for  the  date 
of  his  birth  having  been  glven^  by  Croft  as  1681,  whereas  that 
event  Is  now  known  on  the  evidence  of  the  parish  register  of 
Upham  to  have  taken  place  In  the  early  summer  of  1683.^ 

1  W.  Thomas,  Le  Poete  Edivard  Young  (1683-1765).  Etude  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses 
Oeuvres.  To  this  most  thorough  study  of  Young  all  students  of  the  poet  must 
be  heavily  indebted. 

2  xhe  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  author  of  the  "Life  of  Young"  in  Johnson's 
Li-ves  of  the  Poets. 

3  See  Leslie  Stephen,  the  article  on  Young  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  vol.  XXI,  1283-1288. 
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Young  also  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of  his  biographers  by 
directing  that  Immediately  after  his  death  his  executors  were 
to  burn  all  his  manuscripts  and  papers  except  his  ''Book  of 
Accounts."^  This  was  so  effectually  carried  out  that  several 
Important  episodes  In  the  poet's  life  upon  which  some  light 
might  have  been  shed  must  forever  remain  Inexplicable. 

The  blame  attaching  to  Young  for  biographical  confusion, 
however,  Is  negligible  compared  to  that  which  belongs  to  Sir 
Herbert  Croft,  who  supplied  Johnson  with  the  "Life  of  Young" 
Included  In  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Instead  of  writing  of  Young 
himself,  Johnson  delegated  this  task  to  Croft,  a  friend  and 
fellow-student  of  Frederick  Young,  the  poet's  son,  who  had 
been  estranged  for  years  from  his  father  and  was  reconciled 
to  him  only  on  the  latter's  deathbed.  Out  of  partiality  to  the 
son.  Croft  "tried  hard  to  injure  the  memory  of  Young."  ^  Be- 
cause Croft's  account,  to  which  Johnson  added  a  criticism  of 
Young's  works,  appeared  with  Johnson's  other  Lives,  It  has 
frequently  been  carelessly  mistaken  for  Johnson's  own  work. 
Far  more  serious,  because  of  the  prestige  of  association  with 
Johnson,  the  "Life  of  Young"  has  been  "slavishly  copied"  in 
all  its  error  and  falsehood^  by  most  subsequent  writers. 

The  misrepresentations  that  Croft  thus  started  were  not 
merely  continued,  but  were  grossly  exaggerated  by  Isaac 
Disraeli  and  by  George  Eliot.  The  former  "unearthed  from 
Croft's  manuscript  several  lying  assertions  which  Dr.  Johnson 
had  wisely  deleted."^  The  latter,  in  her  essay,  Worldliness  and 
Other-W orldliness :The  Poet  Young, ^  did  serious  and  unwar- 
ranted injury  to  Young's  reputation.  Shelley  remarks, 

4  Young  was  so  insistent  on  this  point  that  he  stated  his  injunction  three 
times,  in  his  will,  in  the  codicil,  and  again  in  a  postscript  addressed  to  his  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Hallows,  one  of  the  three  executors.  See  Shelley,  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Ednvard  Young,  258.  The  will  is  reproduced  in  an  Appendix  by 
Thomas,  op.  cit. 

^  Quoted  by  W.  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  i,  n.  i,  from  Young's  Works,  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  Doran,  Ixxiii. 

6  Lest  this  word  seem  too  harsh,  let  me  quote  the  following:  "As  Croft  has 
tried  hard  to  injure  the  memory  of  Young,  it  becomes  a  pleasing  duty  to  give  an 
extract  from  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  is  devoid  of  palpable  malignity 
and  which  serves  to  neutralize  many  of  his  ungenerous  innuendoes."  Young's 
Works,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Doran,  "Life  of  Edward  Young,"  Ixxiii.  Quoted  by 
W.  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  i,  n.  i. 

"^  Shelley,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edivard  Young,  v. 

^  The  Works  of  George  Eliot:  Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Notebook,  3-66. 
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Waiving  the  question  as  to  what  right  the  left-handed  wife  of  G.  H. 
Lewes  had  to  assume  the  role  of  censor  of  conduct,  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  of  that  essay  is  that  its  severest  reflections  in  the  moral  sphere  were 
based  upon  false  data  or  malicious  gossip.^ 

Describing  Young  as  "a  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  sycophant 
and  a  psalmist,"  ^^  declaring  that  "the  religious  and  moral  spirit 
of  Young's  poetry  is  low  and  false,"  ^^  magnifying  and  distort- 
ing what  she  conceived  to  be  Young's  iniquity  in  seeking  church 
and  worldly  preferment,  and  denying  the  poet  any  vestige  of 
human  sympathy  or  poetic  sincerity  in  the  face  of  facts  easily 
available  even  when  she  wrote,  and  in  so  doing,  falling  into 
patent  self-contradiction,  the  Victorian  novelist  perpetrated 
a  serious  libel  upon  Young  which  did  much  to  hasten  the  decline 
of  his  fame.  On  the  basis  of  Croft,  Disraeli,  Eliot,  and  one  or 
two  earlier  but  equally  untrustworthy  accounts,  Young's  later 
biographers,  who  "have  been  almost  as  unsympathetic  as  they 
have  been  ill-informed,"^^  have  constructed  their  accounts  of 
the  poet.  Bell,  Mitford,  Anderson,  Gilfillan,  Boyd,  and  even 
Chalmers^^  reproduced  the  mistakes  and  falsifications  of  Croft 
or  Eliot  or  both  and  added  still  more  of  their  own.  Some  of 
these  errors  were  corrected  by  Dr.  Doran^^  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen, ^^  but  not  until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
work^^  In  1901   and  that  of  Shelley^"^  In   19 14  was  any  real 

^  Shelley,  loc.  cit. 

1^  George  Eliot,  op.  cit.,  3. 

11  Ibid.,  32. 

12  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  v.  Young's  name  still  suffers  from  George  Eliot's  attack. 
Note  the  impression  it  has  made  on  so  recent  and  fine  a  scholar  as  Havens,  op. 
cit.,  149  and  n.  i,  where  Havens  calls  the  essay  "an  admirable  analysis  of 
Young's  character,"  and  finds  Shelley's  "brief  for  Young"  quite  unconvincing. 

13  Robert  Bell,  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of 
Great  Britain,  English  Poets,  vol.  H,  "Edward  Young,"  327-363  ;  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
ford, "Life  of  Young,"  prefixed  to  various  editions  of  Young's  poems:  Mitford  is 
Croft  rewritten  and  followed  very  closely  except  in  a  few  places  where  an  effort 
is  made  to  tone  down  Croft's  obviously  unfair  attacks ;  R.  Anderson,  "Life  of 
Young,"  in  his  Poets  of  Great  Britain;  James  Robert  Boyd,  "Life  and  Character 
of  Edward  Young,"  in  his  edition  of  the  Night  Thoughts ;  Rev.  George  Gilfillan, 
"On  the  Life  and  Poetic  Genius  of  Edward  Young,"  in  his  edition  of  the  Night 
Thoughts;  and  A.  Chalmers,  The  Works  of  the  English  Poets,  edited  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  with  additional  Lives  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  21  vols.,  vol.  XHL 

1^  Young's  Works,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Doran. 

1^  Leslie  Stephen,  Article  on  Young,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol. 
XXI,  1283-1288. 

1^  W.  Thomas,  op.  cit. 

1'^  Henry  C.  Shelley,  op.  cit. 
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research  undertaken.  The  possIblHty  that  further  information 
will  come  to  light  is  remote. 

With  Young  we  encounter  a  new  treatment  of  melancholy, 
a  dismal  parading  of  the  poet's  own  soul-sick  self,  a  melancholy 
cast  in  a  mold  neither  traditional  nor  conventional,  but  shaped 
by  his  own  inner  broodings.  Though  Young's  avowed  purpose 
in  the  Night  Thoughts  was  to  present  a  corrective  to  the  shal- 
low optimism  of  Pope  and  Shaftesbury,  the  moral  and  religious 
argument  of  the  poem  is  dominated,  if  not  obscured,  by 
Young's  personal  mood.  It  is  not  only  proper  but  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  those  details  of  his  life  and  character 
which  seem  to  have  shaped  in  him  this  preoccupation  with 
gloom  and  the  grave  on  such  violently  personal  terms. 

Two  reasons  have  usually  been  given  for  Young's  melan- 
choly. It  was  long  considered  sufficient  to  take  the  poet  at  his 
own  word  that  he  was  borne  down  by  grief  as  a  result  of 
three  deaths  in  his  immediate  family  within  three  months. ^^ 
The  principal  objection  to  this  is  that  he  was  melancholy  long 
before  these  deaths  took  place.  The  facts  of  his  biography  do 
not,  furthermore,  reveal  that  three  such  deaths  occurred  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  and  even  if  their  having  taken  place 
could  be  proved  and  if  allowance  were  made  for  poetic  license 
in  the  matter  of  time,  the  explanation  would  still  be  inadequate. 
This  matter  will  be  discussed  further  on  in  the  present  chapter. 
The  other  commonly  assigned  reason  for  Young's  gloom  is  that 
he  was  soured  by  his  failure  to  advance  in  the  world.  There  is, 
of  course,  partial  truth  in  this  view,^^  for  Young  assiduously 
sought  patronage  and  preferment  in  all  but  his  latest  years 
and  received  little  of  either;  but  taken  by  itself  the  attribution  is 
as  unjust  to  Young  as  it  is  unconvincing,  for  it  represents  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  as  merely  a  petty  and  shallow 

IS  "Insatiate  archer!  could  not  one  suffice? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain ; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her  horn." 

Night  Thoughts,  Night  I,  212-214. 

1^  Two  samples  will  serve.  "The  want  of  due  recognition  left  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life  as  a  man  with  a  grievance."  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  151.  "It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  discontent  with  the 
non-appearance  of  canonries,  deaneries,  bishoprics  had  as  much  as  the  deaths 
of  Lucia  and  Narcissa  and  Philander  to  do  with  dictating  The  Complaint,  and 
that  a  late  but  sane  conclusion  that  they  were  not  coming  at  all  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Resignation."  George  Saintsbury,  The  Peace  of  the  Augustans,  62. 
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man,  mercenary,  self-seeking,  and  splenetic,  although  Johnson 
could  write  of  him,  "with  all  his  defects,  he  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  poet."^^  Even  taken  together  these  explanations 
are  not  enough.  A  more  complete  analysis,  but  one  which  is 
still  inadequate,  has  been  presented  by  Clark,  who  seeks  the 
"deeper  causes"  of  Young's  gloom  in  his  philosophy,  his  "fail- 
ure to  mediate  between  extremes,"  ^^  both  secular  and  spiritual. 
Why  he  failed,  however,  is  not  made  clear. 

A  more  satisfying  explanation,  not  hitherto  advanced,  of 
the  underlying  cause  of  Young's  outpouring  of  despondent 
emotion,  the  cause  to  which  his  disappointment  and  his  grief, 
real  as  they  were,  merely  contributed,  is  that  Young  suffered 
from  fear,  the  dread  of  the  terrors  his  own  death  held  in  store 
for  him.  This  idea  is  supported  by  ^\t  considerations.  In  the 
first  place.  Young  was  unhappy.  An  extreme  egoist,  he  was 
always  subject  to  moods  of  depression  and  morbidity.  Second, 
he  tasted  often  the  bitterness  of  frustrated  ambition,  in  politics, 
in  literature,  and  in  the  church,  repeatedly  expecting  and  being 
denied  that  recognition  which  he  felt  his  superior  qualities 
merited,  and  he  feared  that  death  would  overtake  him  before 
his  restless  ambition  had  been  appeased.  Third,  he  was  much 
concerned  all  his  life  with  the  state  of  his  health,  and  whether 
his  ailments  were  real  or  imaginary,  he  dwelt  upon  them  contin- 
ually. Fourth,  not  merely  those  deaths  in  his  own  family  which 
took  place  so  soon  after  his  marriage,  but  a  succession  of 
deaths  of  relatives  and  friends  covering  his  whole  adult  life, 
indelibly  impressed  upon  him  the  imminence  of  his  own  death 
and  aroused  terrors  which  neither  his  philosophical  reflections 
nor  his  religious  arguments  allayed.  Fifth,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence in  Young's  works,  especially  of  course  in  the  Night 
Thoughts,  of  the  fear  of  death  which  Young  knew.  References 
to  such  fear  run  through  the  Night  Thoughts  like  a  pattern; 
the  dread  is  never  overcome,  nor  is  Young  ever  really  resigned 
to  it.  The  discussion  of  the  first  four  of  these  elements  in 
Young's  gloomy  obsession  with  death  will  help  to  explain  more 

20  Samuel  Johnson,  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  "Young,"  vol.  II,  557.  The  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  biographical  material  supplied  by  Croft,  but  to  the  critical  por- 
tion added  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

21  Harry  Hayden  Clark,  "A  Study  of  Melancholy  in  Edward  Young," 
Modern  Language  Notes,  vol.  XXXIX,  Pt.  I,  in  No.  3,  March,  1924,  129,  and 
Pt.  II,  in  No.  4,  April,  1924,  193. 
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fully  than  any  reasons  previously  presented  the  peculiarly  per- 
sonal and  distressed  quality  of  his  melancholy.  The  evidence 
of  this  fear  in  the  Night  Thoughts  and  other  poems  will  appear 
in  the  two  following  chapters. 

Among  the  least  plausible  of  the  attempts  of  Young's 
critics  to  detract  from  his  reputation  is  the  view  adopted 
by  many  that  he  was  a  cheerful  rather  than  a  gloomy  man,  that 
his  life  was  on  the  whole  very  pleasant  and  fortunate,  and  that 
he  had,  after  all,  little  reason  to  complain.^^  A  remark  made 
by  Pope,  a  notoriously  unreliable  critic  of  his  contemporaries' 
characters  and  qualities,  has  helped  to  form  this  wholly  unten- 
able view.  According  to  Pope,  "Young  had  much  of  a  sublime 
genius,  though  without  common  sense ;  so  that  his  genius,  hav- 
ing no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast. 
This  made  him  pass  a  foolish  youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and 
poets." ^^  The  author  of  The  Love  of  Fame  and  of  the  Two 
Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope  certainly  was  not  "without  common  sense," 
whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  and  just  when  Young  was 
"the  sport  of  peers  and  poets,"  and  who  the  latter  were,  are 
circumstances  yet  to  be  determined.  Croft  improved  upon  Pope 
with  the  statement  that  "when  first  Young  found  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  his  own  master  at  All  Souls,  he  was  not  the 
ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came," though  all  the  evidence  he  has  to  give  is  "There  are 
those  who  relate.  .  .  ."^*  It  is  true  that  both  these  statements 
concern  Young's  earlier  life,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  fact 
has  been  disregarded  by  his  detractors,  and  the  impression  of 
Young  as  some  sort  of  buffoon  has  been  accepted  without  much 
regard  to  periods  of  his  life. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Young  at  any  time  was 
particularly,  or  even  normally,  happy.  The  tone  of  his  writing 
from  earliest  to  latest  suggests  nothing  of  the  sort;  indeed, 
quite  the  reverse.  He  was  ambitious  and  self-centered.  He  was 

22  See  Saintsbury,  op.  cit.,  6i. 

23  Quoted  by  nearly  all  biographers  of  Young.  The  source  is  Ruffhead's 
Life  of  Pope.  See  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  15. 

24  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  11,  512.  On  the  statements  of  Pope  and 
Croft,  no  doubt,  was  based  the  ingenious  but  hardly  plausible  attempt  of  Tucker- 
man,  Thoughts  on  the  Poets,  103,  to  account  for  Young's  melancholy.  "Perhaps 
he  drank  so  intemperately  of  the  cup  of  pleasure  while  a  youth,  that  little  but  the 
dregs  remained  for  afterlife." 
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almost  totally  lacking  in  humor,  his  one  famous  epigram  about 
Voltaire  notwithstanding.^^  He  sought  solitude  all  his  life  as 
conducive  to  virtue  and  wisdom  and  early  he  formed  the  habit 
of  graveyard  meditation.  Thomas  observes  that  all  the  epi- 
taphs in  the  cemetery  at  Winchester  College,  which  Young 
entered  in  his  twelfth  year: 

.  .  .  indiquent  en  style  lapidaire  .  .  .  la  vanite  des  choses  mondaines  et 
la  brevete  de  la  vie.  Notre  auteur  qui,  dans  sa  vieillesse,  se  promenait 
avec  predilection  dans  le  cimetiere  de  Welwyn,  qui  visitait  les  tombes  de 
Tonbridge  an  cours  d'une  excursion,  qui  encore  jeune  a  All  Souls', 
ecrivait  dans  une  chambre  obscurcie  en  plein  midi  et  a  la  lumiere  d'une 
lampe  fixee  dans  un  crane,  a  du  bien  souvent  parcourir  ce  coin  de  Win- 
chester College  et  commencer  par  V etude  des  pierres  sepulcrales  ses  medi- 
tations sur  la  mort.  he  gout  s' en  est  revele  trop  tot  chez  lui,  au  dire  des 
contemporains  de  sa  jeunesse,  pour  quil  soit  ne  plus  tard  seulement  de 
ses  deuils.  Ce  gout  s'est  developpe  sous  les  coups  du  destin  et  par  Veffet  du 
desappointment ,  mais  il  existait  deja  chez  Venfant  et  les  premieres  decep- 
tions de  I'ecole  comme  la  sombre  inspii'ation  des  tombes  du  vieux  cloitre 
ont  contribue  pour  une  part  a  la  melancolie  qui  traverse  les  oeuvres  J^Ed. 
Young.26 

With  Thomas  we  must  agree  fully.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Young 
was  a  "happy"  man  or  a  "foolish"  one  for  more  than  fifty 
years  and  then  plunged  into  the  dark  despair  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  His  works  alone,  as  will  be  seen  in  detail  later,  show 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Early  as  well  as  late  he  was  the 
"gloomy  egoist."  At  school  and  college  he  lived  much  to  him- 
self, quitting  Oxford  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
residence  as  student  and  fellow  only  to  take  up  the  retired  life 
of  a  country  parson  at  Welwyn,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  The  glimpses  which  we  get  of  him  in  society,  where  he 
had  many  friends  and  where  he  could  make  himself  very  agree- 

25  When  Voltaire  visited  England,  Young  made  his  acquaintance.  On  one 
occasion,  Voltaire  having  ridiculed  Milton's  allegory  of  Death  and  Sin  on  the 
grounds  that  death  and  sin  were  "non-existents,"  Young  replied, 

"You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  death,  and  sin." 
There  are  other  instances  of  Young's  wit,  such  as  the  epigram  written  on  a  glass 
with  Lord  Chesterfield's  diamond,  but  none  that  reveal  very  much  humor. 

26  VV.  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  20-21.  Thomas  also  thinks  that  the  gloomy  influence 
of  Winchester  cemetery  and  surroundings  can  be  seen  in  other  sons  of  the 
College,  instancing  Sir  John  Davies,  Otway,  John  Philips,  Joseph  Warton, 
Collins,  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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able,^^  merely  show  him  seeking  one  more  avenue  of  escape 
from  his  Inner  self. 

His  marriage  was  the  most  fortunate  and  happy  experience 
in  his  eighty-two  years  of  life;  Its  early  and  sad  termination, 
however,  accentuated  his  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  empti- 
ness of  human  existence.  When  Boswell  and  Johnson  paid  their 
visit  to  the  poet's  son  in  178 1,  the  latter  testified  as  to  his 
father's  temperament,  though  It  can  be  said  that  he  was  poorly 
qualified  to  understand  the  real  cause  of  it.  Johnson  "said  to 
Mr.  Young,"  reports  Boswell,  "that  I  had  been  told  that  his 
father  was  cheerful.  'Sir,  (said  he,)  he  was  too  well-bred  a  man 
not  to  be  cheerful  in  company;  but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone. 
He  never  was  cheerful  after  my  mother's  death,  and  he  had 
met  with  many  disappointments.'  "^^  Dr.  Johnson  considered 
these  two  reasons  not  enough,  for  he  remarked  to  Boswell 
afterward,  "It  is  not  becoming  In  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquies- 
cence in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he 
has  not  obtained  as  much  preferment  as  he  expected;  nor  to 
continue  gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife."^^  But  what  Johnson 
did  not  take  into  account  was  that  Young  shared  his  own 
morbid  preoccupation  with  the  fear  of  death.  Johnson  was  him- 
self a  victim  of  hypochondria  and  melancholy.  His  own  poem 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  might  have  reminded  him  that 
Young  had  also  satirized  the  emptiness  of  earthly  ambition  in 
The  Love  of  Fame  and  that  like  himself  Young  had  sought 
comfort  in  religion.  Whatever  consolation  Johnson  found  or 
did  not  find.  It  is  certain  that  Young  found  none  that  long 
endured.  The  striking  similarity  between  his  own  case  and 
Young's  might  have  made  Johnson  more  tolerant  and  under- 
standing of  the  older  poet.  KIngsmill  notes  that,  "In  the  Pref- 
ace to  the  Dictionary,  Johnson  expressed  still  more  strongly 

27  Among  those  whom  Young  made  his  friends,  and  not  merely  those  from 
whom  he  sought  patronage  and  favors,  were  Tickell,  Harrison,  Addison,  Pope, 
Richardson,  Voltaire,  Joseph  Warton,  and  many  others.  Johnson  met  Young 
more  than  once  and  spoke  well  of  him.  Among  Young's  chief  correspondents 
was  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  who  held  him  in  the  highest  respect.  Young's  one- 
time patron,  the  Younger  Wharton,  was  a  profligate  of  the  worst  sort  apparently, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  indication  that  Young  considered  him  more  than  a 
business  opportunity,  though  the  association  has  been  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
blackening  Young's  name. 

28  Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  467. 

29  Here  is  the  basis  of  the  heretofore  easily  accepted  explanations  of  Young's 
melancholy;  if  Johnson  did  not  originate  them,  he  at  least  lent  them  his  authority. 
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than  In  bis  letter  to  Chesterfield  the  melancholy  which  over- 
whelmed him  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  work,"  and 
assigns  "continued  poverty"  as  a  reason  for  the  melancholy, 
adding: 

But  the  chief  source  of  his  distress  was  his  religious  melancholia, 
which  had  deepened  In  the  solitude  left  by  his  wife's  death.  There  are 
two  lines  in  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  which  help  to  make  clear 
the  nature  of  his  melancholia: — 

Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find? 
Shall  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  Mind?^^ 

Though  neither  Johnson's  melancholia  nor  Young's  consisted 
merely  of  "dull  suspense,"  the  quoted  lines  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  Young's  expression.  Johnson,  however,  did  not, 
as  Young  too  frequently  and  fully  did,  employ  his  emotional 
states  as  literary  material.  As  A.  E.  Powell  says,  Boswell 

did  not  .  .  .  explore  the  private  morbidity  of  Johnson,  his  overpowering 
moods  of  depression ;  nor  did  Johnson  ever  think  of  giving  literary  expres- 
sion to  these ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  they  were  interesting.  But,  for 
a  romantic,  this,  in  all  the  experience  of  Johnson,  would  have  been  the 
fittest  subject  for  literature,  because  It  was  an  irresistable  feeling,  spring- 
ing from  his  nature.  .  .  .  Johnson's  depth  of  feeling  finds  expression  not  in 
direct  self-revelation,  but  in  forcible  criticism  of  life.^-'^ 

Neither  Johnson  nor  Young  lived  a  very  happy  life;  though 
their  attitudes  toward  life  were  quite  different  and  their 
literary  practices  equally  so,  both  men  were  prey  to  the  fear  of 
death.  Scholars  have  not  agreed  in  their  understanding  of 
Johnson's  fear  nor  as  to  the  causes  of  it.  Johnson's  religion  is 
darkened  by  the  basic  skepticism  and  rationality  of  his  mind, 
as  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has  shown, ^^  but  a  more  plausible  ex- 
planation of  Johnson's  fear  of  death  seems  that  of  J.  H.  Hag- 
strum,  who  says,  "It  was  a  combination  of  strong  faith  In  the 
Last  Judgment  and  a  weak  faith  in  his  own  qualifications  that 
agitated  and  distressed  so  many  of  Johnson's  solitary  hours."  ^ 
Considering  the   parallel  between  the   two  poets   in  this 

^^  Samuel  Johnson,  6o-6i. 
^1  The  Romantic  Theory  of  Poetry,  9. 
^2  Samuel  Johnson,  548-549. 

33  "On  Dr.  Johnson's  Fear  of  Death,"  Journal  of  English  Literary  History, 
XIV,  3,  September,  1947,  318. 
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respect,  It  is  somewhat  strange  and  quite  ironical  that  Johnson 
should  have  mistaken  Young,  and  on  such  unreliable  testimony, 
for  a  happy  man.  The  careful  and  unbiased  reader  of  Young's 
life  must  conclude  that  the  poet  was  the  reverse  of  fortunate 
and  happy.  Thomas  may  again  be  cited  in  this  connection,  the 
passage  here  being  put  into  English. 

Personally  he  was  rather  sad,  plunged  in  melancholy  meditations  and 
preferring  to  gay  scenes  the  somber  aspect  of  nature  and  reverie  in  a 
cemetery.  He  was  rarely  lively  in  spirits  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  as 
his  son  told  Dr.  Johnson,  but  he  often  hid  his  gloomy  mood  not  to  dis- 
turb the  pleasures  of  others. ^^ 

The  second  justification  of  the  belief  that  Young's  melan- 
choly was  caused  by  his  fear  of  death  is  the  record  of  his  disap- 
pointments. That  record  covers  the  whole  of  his  life  and 
includes  more  than  failures  to  achieve  merely  worldly  success. 
Thomas  points  out  the  importance  of  remembering  that 
Young's  school  days  at  Winchester  ended  with  his  failure  to 
receive  a  scholarship  at  New  College,  a  disappointment  which 
Thomas  thinks  may  have  "compromised  his  whole  future."  ^^ 
The  year  1725,  according  to  Thomas,  marks  a  great  change  in 
Young.  Until  then  he  had  lived  for  worldly  success : 

En  i'J'22,  le  succes  semble  assure,  un  Mecene  puissant  lui  promet  des 
grands  revenus,  lui-meme  aspire  a  jouer  an  Parlement  un  role  politique  et 
quitte  Oxford  pour  Londres.  Mais  les  mirages  de  la  speculation  Vont 
trompe,  les  electeurs  ne  savent  pas  apprecier  son  merite,  les  influences  sur 
lesquelles  il  comptait  lui  font  defaut,  et  assagi  par  V experience  sans  avoir 
completement  appris  le  legon  quelle  lui  presente,  il  sonde  le  coeur  humain 
et  ses  folies.^^ 

Young  experienced  little  else  but  disappointment  all  his  life.  The 
deaths  of  friends  and  relatives  were  numerous.  He  did  not 
attain  what  he  wished  at  school,  at  college.  In  politics,  in  the 
law.  In  literary  patronage  and  recognition,  in  church  honors  and 
preferment,  in  the  happiness  of  married  life.  His  many  pleas 

3*  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  191. 

^^Op.  cit.,  23.  "Son  sejour  a  Winchester  se  terminait  done  par  une  decep- 
tion qui  pouvait  compromettre  tout  son  wvenir.  Ici  encore  il  etait  la  'victime  des 
circonstances."  Young  was  superannuated  while  waiting  for  a  vacancy  at  New 
College.  Not  until  1729  was  a  fund  created  to  provide  for  such  cases,  too  late  to 
aid  Young. 

36  Op.  cit.,  86. 
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for  patronage  show  that  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
own  merits  and  abilities,  yet  he  received  Httle  material  assist- 
ance and  but  one  church  preferment,  the  living  at  Welwyn. 
Until  the  Night  Thoughts  began  to  appear  when  he  was  fifty- 
nine  he  met  with  no  outstanding  literary  success.  Honors  and 
money  came  to  him  late  in  life,  it  is  true,  but  before  that 
happened  he  had  been  deprived  by  death  of  those  he  held 
most  dear,  eyesight  and  health  were  failing,  and  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  enjoy  the  things  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  seeking. 
Young  wanted  to  win  fame  and  recognition,  but  he  saw  him- 
self growing  older  and  the  goal  still  far  away.  His  works 
contain  many  references  to  the  imminence  of  death.  The  long 
deferred  expectation  of  success  and  the  many  unhappy  experi- 
ences aggravated  the  fear  that  death  would  overtake  him 
before  he  had  accomplished  what  he  wished.^^  These  blows  of 
fortune  alone  do  not  account  for  Young's  melancholy,  but  they 
intensified  his  sense  of  the  futility  of  life  and  fed  his  gloomy 
foreboding  of  his  own  death. 

For  the  belief  that  Young,  a  disappointed  egoist,  developed 
his  personal  and  religious  melancholy  as  a  result  of  a  preoccu- 
pation with  his  own  fate,  the  third  justification  is  his  concern 
for  his  physical  condition,  which  is  evidenced  by  his  continually 
complaining  of  the  state  of  his  health.  This  is  a  point  that  has 
been  almost  completely  overlooked,  though  there  is  much  evi- 
dence available,  especially  in  his  letters.  Indeed,  one  biographer 
asserted  that  Young  had  "scarcely  known  a  day's  sickness  dur- 
ing a  long  life"  !^^  Many  passages  like  the  following,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  poet's  letters.  He  writes  to  the  Duchess 
of  Portland: 

Madam,  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  for  five  weeks  with  the  most  acute 
distemper,  and  all  the  severities  those  butchers,  surgeons,  are  able  to 
inflict.  I  have  gone  through  twenty  nights,  and  not  had  twenty  hours' 
sleep,  nor  am  I  yet  at  all  come  to  my  rest,  or  strength,  though,  I  bless 
Almighty  God,  they  tell  me  I'm  past  all  danger.^^ 

Again,  this  time  to  Richardson,  he  writes, 

37  See  Night  Thoughts,  Night  VII,  96-103,  beginning, 

Or,  if  abortively  poor  man  must  die, 

Nor  reach  what  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  dread? 

38  Quoted  by  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  226. 

39  Ibid.,  175. 
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I  have  been  much  out  of  order,  and  a  good  deal  in  your  way.  My  nerves 
were  so  tender,  that  a  door  clapt,  or  a  dog  running  before  me,  on  a 
sudden,  gave  me  a  shock  which  I  did  not  understand  before.  I  bless  God, 
I  am  much  better,  but  not  well.  A  great  laziness  and  lowness  hangs  on 
me.40 

He  repeatedly  described  himself  as  an  "invalid,"  and  made 
frequent  trips  to  Bath,  Tunbridge,  and  elsewhere  in  search  of 
health.  He  was  tall  and  thin  and  seems  never  to  have  been 
very  strong,  certainly  not  rugged.  If  he  ever  enjoyed  really 
sound  health,  mental  or  physical,  there  is  nowhere  any  mention 
of  it.  It  is  significant  that  when  he  mentions  in  his  letters  that 
he  has  recovered  from  one  of  his  many  indispositions,  he  invari- 
ably adds  that  he  is  still  not  well. 

The  "Letters  of  Edward  Young  to  Mrs.  Judith  Reyn- 
olds''^^ provide  the  most  striking  example  of  Young's  constant 
preoccupation  with  illness  and  death,  his  own  primarily.  In  these 
letters  he  sued  for  the  lady's  hand  in  marriage.  The  correspond- 
ence was  carried  on  secretly  for  two  reasons;  first,  the  court- 
ship was  conducted  during  the  period  of  mourning  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  Young,  whose  death  occurred,  Swedenberg  thinks, 
"shortly  before  May  21,  1740,  when  Young  began  the  cor- 
respondence with  Mrs.  Reynolds,"  and  second  because  Young 
was  in  doubt  about  the  attitude  of  Judith  Reynolds'  brother, 
who,  as  it  turned  out,  opposed  the  match.  Despite  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  letters  were  written  and  Young's  evident 
desire  to  win  the  lady,  he  cannot  refrain  from  including  many 
references  to  his  infirmities.  For  example,  he  writes  on  August 
17th,  when  the  issue  was  still  very  much  in  doubt,  "Tho  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  great  mercy  to  put  at  last  an  end 
to  my  long  fever,  yet  have  I  still  a  Blister  on  my  head,  &  a 
weakness  not  to  be  exprsd,"  and  this  letter  ends,  "I  can  scarce 
guide  my  pen."  Young  was  writing  from  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  he  apparently  spent  much  of  the  summer  of  1740  in 
search  of  health.  The  letter  of  September  i,  also  from  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  is  quoted  here  in  its  entirety  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  love  letters  on  record. 


40  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  175. 

41  Edited  by  H.  T.  Swedenberg,  Jr.,  The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  Oct., 
1938,  vol.  II,  No.  I,  89-100. 
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Dearest  Madam. 

I  thank  God  I  have  in  a  good  measure  recovered  my  Appetite;  but  my 
Sleep,  Strength,  &  Spirits,  Still  fail  me;  &  how  far,  at  my  Age,  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  recover  them,  God  onely  knows:  To  Him  I  pray  for 
Patience,  &  Resignation;  of  both  which  I  had  a  most  eminent  Example 
in  my  Dearest  Friend  Mr  Temple.  My  Physitians  tell  me  that  These 
waters.  Exercise,  &  Time,  may  do  much;  but  alas!  Madam,  how  Little 
time  have  I  to  spare?  Pardon  me  that  I  am  so  taken  up  with  my  own 
Health  as  never  to  enquire  after  Yours:  I  beg  in  your  next  that  You 
would  let  me  know  how  You  do:  For  your  Health  &  Happiness  is  very 
dear  to  Dearest  Madam 

Your  most  Affectionate  Humble  Servant 

E.  YOUNG^^ 

The  connection  between  this  reiteration  of  his  own  ail- 
ments and  the  thought  of  impending  death  is  made  for  us  again 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland  in  December,  1740.  'T 
am  heartily  sorry  for  Mrs.  Elstob,  and  hope  In  God  she  will 
not  add  to  the  great  number  of  touching  admonitions  Provi- 
dence lately  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  of  my  own  mortal- 
ity."^^ And  once  more,  during  a  severe  Illness  In  October,  1757, 
he  replies  to  Richardson's  earnest  solicitations  as  to  his  condi- 
tion, "What  I  suffer,  I  look  on  as  necessary  discipline;  and 
humbly  hope  It  may  be  some  small  expiation  of  great  offences; 
and  I  am  bound  In  reason  to  consider  It  as  a  blessing,  if  God 
grants  me  the  grace  of  patience  and  resignation  under  It."^^ 
Falling  eyesight,  premonitions  of  which  occur  frequently  in  his 
letters  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  provided  one 
more  reminder  of  his  "own  mortality." 

In  the  Night  Thoughts  Young  also  refers  frequently  to  his 
health.  In  Night  II  he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  his  physician, 
Dr.  Mead,  and  makes  perfectly  clear  the  Intensity  of  his  feel- 
ing about  his  bodily  welfare  and  its  connection  with  his  prevail- 
ing dread. 

How  late  I  shuddered  on  the  brink!  how  late 
Life  call'd  for  her  last  refuge  in  despair! 
That  time  is  mine,  O  Mead!  to  thee  I  owe; 
Fain  would  I  pay  thee  with  eternity; 

42  Swedenberg,  op.  cit.,  96. 

43  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  119. 

44  Ibid.,  244. 
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But  ill  my  genius  answers  my  desire; 

My  sickly  song  is  mortal,  past  thy  cure. 

Accept  the  will; — that   dies  not  with  my  strain.^^ 

In  Night  III  occur  these  lines  that  again  clearly  reveal  the 
poet's  deep  concern  with  his  health  and  death,  some  twenty 
years  before  the  end  of  his  life. 

Then  welcome,  death!  thy  dreaded  harbingers. 
Age  and  disease ;  disease,  though  long  my  guest. 
That  plucks  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life; 
Which,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell 
That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral.^^ 

Again  in  Night  IV  the  poet  says  he  is, 

Alive  by  miracle!  or,  what  is  next. 

Alive  by  Mead !  if  I  am  still  alive, 

Who  long  have  buried  what  gives  life  to  live.^^ 

Another  pertinent  passage  occurs  in  Night  VI, 

Less  dread  the  day  that  drove  me  to  the  brink, 
And  pointed  at  eternity  below, 
When  my  soul  shudder'd  at  futurity ; 
When,  on  a  moment's  point  th'  important  die 
Of  life  and  death  spun  doubtful,  ere  it  fell. 
And  turn'd  up  life,  my  title  to  more  wo.^^ 

Each  of  these  passages  notably  unites  the  Idea  of  illness  with 
the  anticipation  of  death,  with  an  almost  morbid  intensity  and 
with  definite  indications  of  fear. 

Some  idea,  though  not  at  all  a  clear  account,  of  Young's 
health  during  his  last  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  letters  of 
Young's  curate  of  the  period  and  one  of  his  three  executors, 
Mr.   Jones.   Three  years  before  Young's   death,   the   curate 
writes,  ''the  old  gentleman  .   .   .  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  pretty 
odd  way  of  late,  moping,  dejected,  self-willed,  and  as  if  sur- 
rounded with  some  perplexing  circumstances."  From  these  let- 
ters it  appears  that  Young  ailed  continually  for  years  before  his 
death.  Of  the  death,  his  curate  writes,  "after  about  a  fort- 
es op.  cit.,  Night  II,  38-44. 
46  Ibid.,  Night  III,  487-491. 
47 /Z/f^.^  Night  IV,  131-133. 
^^Ibid.,  Night  VI,  34-39. 
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night's  Illness,  and  enduring  excessive  pains,  he  expired,  a  little 
before  eleven  of  the  clock,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday  last, 
the  5th  instant. ^^  Thus  Young's  life  came  to  an  end  consistent 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  passed. 

The  fourth  reason  in  support  of  the  belief  that  Young's 
melancholy  was  derived  from  his  fear  of  death  is  that  the  loss 
of  friends  and  relatives  reminded  him  of  his  own  decease. 
"Providence"  was  pleased  to  give  Young  many  such  "touching 
admonitions."^*^  Young's  father  died  on  August  9,  1705,  when 
Young  was  twenty-two,  soon  after  he  had  begun  his  Oxford 
sojourn.  In  17 13  he  lost  by  death  his  first  friend,  William  Har- 
rison, who  with  Thomas  Tickell  and  Young  formed  a  literary 
association  at  Oxford.  Young  paid  tribute  to  Harrison  in  some 
elegiac  lines  appended  to  his  first  published  poem,  the  Epistle  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  which  he  was  engaged  in  writing  when  he 
learned  of  his  friend's  death.  The  lines  beginning 

With  aching  heart,  and  a  foreboding  mind, 
I  night  to  day  in  painful  journey  join'd, 

are  very  much  in  the  Night  Thoughts  manner.  Shelley  re- 
marks that  "the  early  loss  of  so  beloved  a  companion  may 
help  to  explain  the  sober  hue  of  so  much  of  his  verse."  ^^  It  does, 
we  think,  for  it  is  the  first  instance  of  a  habit  which  Young 
practiced  all  his  life  of  recording  deaths  of  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  his  poems.^^ 

49  "Life  of  Young"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  Ixi-lxviii  in  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Edivard  Young. 

5^ It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  first  poem,  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Lans- 
doivne.  Young  laments  the  death  of  a  friend,  William  Harrison,  and  in  his  last 
poem,  Resignation,  he  mourns  the  loss  of  another,  Richardson.  In  the  latter  poem 
he  says. 

When  heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Edivard  Young,  Two  Volumes  in  One,  vol.  II,  248. 
•"^1  Op.  cit.,  20. 

^2  So  he  speaks  of  Pope's  death  in  the  opening  of  Night  VII,  6-8. 
Pope,  who  could'st  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead? 
I  give  thee  joy:  nor  will  I  take  my  leave ; 
So  soon  to  follow. 
And  so  in  Resignation  he  records  Richardson's  death. 
Now  need  I,  madam!  your  support. — 

How  exquisite  the  smart; 
How  critically  tim'd  the  news 

Which  strikes  me  to  the  heart! 
Young  then  devotes  the  next  dozen  stanzas  of  the  poem  to  an  elegy  on  Richardson. 
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On  March  23,  17 14,  Young  lost  his  sister,  Anne  Harris, 
and  on  December  8  of  the  same  year  his  mother.  Also  In  17 14 
occurred  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  stood  godmother 
at  his  christening,  and  whose  passing  away  Young  made  the 
occasion  of  a  poem.  The  Marquis  of  Wharton,  his  father's 
friend  and  his  first  patron,  died  in  April,  17 15.  Young's  next 
elegiac  verse  appeared  in  17 19  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Addison.  In 
1727  he  addressed  a  poem,  Cynthio,^^  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  latter's  son. 

Between  1736  and  1740  occurred  the  three  deaths  in 
Young's  Immediate  family  which  were  the  supposed  occasion 
of  the  Night  Thoughts.  In  1731  Young  had  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lee,  a  widow  ten  years  his  junior,  who  had  three  chil- 
dren by  her  first  husband:  a  son,  Charles  Henry,  about  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  marriage  to  Young,  and 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  probably  a  twin  of  Charles,  and 
Caroline,  somewhat  younger.  In  1732  a  son  was  born  to  this 
marriage,  to  whom  the  name  Frederick  was  given  In  honor  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  stood  godfather  for  him.  Young's 
eldest  stepdaughter,  Elizabeth  Lee,  was  married  on  June  18, 
1 73 5'  to  Henry  Temple,  son  of  Viscount  Palmerston.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  later,  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  or  early 
In  the  autumn  of  1736,  latent  tuberculosis  having  developed, 
she  was  taken  to  France  by  a  party  which  consisted  of  her  hus- 
band, her  mother.  Young,  and  perhaps  a  friend  of  the  family. 
At  Lyons  her  condition  grew  worse,  and  there  she  died  on 
October  8,  1736,  as  is  proved  by  the  register  of  deceased  for- 
eign Protestants  In  the  Hotel  de  Vllle.^^  Burial  took  place  two 
evenings  later  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Swiss  colony.  On  August 
18,  1740,  Henry  Temple,  who  had  meanwhile  married  a  second 
time,  also  died.  According  to  the  register  of  deaths  at  Welwyn, 
Lady  Young  died  on  January  29,  1740.^^ 

Beyond  the  family  circle  the  deaths  continued.  Thomas 
Tickell,  the  poet,  a  close  friend  since  Oxford  days,  died  at  Bath, 

53  Thomas,  op.  cit,,  reprints  the  poem,  not  found  in  Young's  works,  Appen- 
dix B,  582-587. 

^*  Ibid.,  138.  All  dates  given  here  are  from  Thomas,  the  only  fully  documented 
source. 

•"^5  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  errs  in  giving  the  date  of  Lady  Young's  death  as  January 
of  1741.  See  p.  147  and  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 
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April  21,  1740.  In  that  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Young  com- 
posed the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk, 

The  following  note  is  quoted  here  with  the  author's 
permission. 

Several  other  deaths  that  may  have  affected  Young  in  some  ways 
are  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1740  in  its  regular 
monthly  chronicle  of  vital  statistics.  Further  research  may  be  enlighten- 
ing: 22  March,  "Countess  of  Dysart,  Mother  of  the  present  E[arl]" 
(X:204)  and  member  of  the  social  coterie  that  included  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  and  others  of  Young's  friends;  2^  May,  "Rev  Dr  Harris,  an 
eminent  Dissenting  Minister,"  (X:262)  who  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  John  Harris,  husband  of  Young's  sister  26  May  1704;  5  July, 
"Sir  Jeremy  Vanacker  Sambroke,  Bart.,  Member  for  Bedford:  His  Title, 
with  1000  /.  per  Annum,  goes  to  his  Uncle  Jeremy  Sambroke,  Esq.,  of 
Gubbins,  Bedfordshire,"  (X:358)  which  recalls  Young's  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  from  Gubbins  in  which  he  says:  "I  design  con- 
tinuing some  time  with  my  friend  Sir  Jeremy  Sambroke"  {Cal.  of  the 
Mss.  of  the  M.  of  Bath,  London,  1904,  I:  277)  ;  7  July,  "Hon.  Master 
Charles  Lee,  youngest  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,"  (X:358)  and  there- 
fore Young's  nephew ;  12  July,  "Wife  of  Col.  Lee,  in  Childbed,"  ( X  :358 ) 
who  may  or  may  not  be  linked  with  Young;  Lees  are  common  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  identify,  but  one  must  remember  that  Lady  Elizabeth's 
first  husband  was  Col.  Lee  and  that  her  son,  Charles  Henry,  had  entered 
the  army  in  1735.^^ 

Pope  died  in  1744.  Young's  stepson,  Charles  Henry  Lee, 
died  also  in  1744.  Caroline  Lee,  Young's  remaining  stepdaugh- 
ter, died  in  November,  1749.  The  Epitaph  at  Welwyn  in  Hert- 
fordshire on  James  Barker,  Young's  footman,  is  dated  1749. 
In  a  prose  work.  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  in  six  Letters  to  a 
Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue,  belonging  to  1754,  Young  de- 
scribed in  the  third  Letter  the  death-bed  of  "the  gay,  young, 
noble,  ingenius,  accomplished,  and  most  wretched  Altamont," 
who  is  thought  to  have  been  Lord  Euston,  and  who  serves  the 
same  moral  purpose  as  does  Lorenzo  in  the  Night  Thoughts. 
Young's  friend  Richardson  died  in  1761,  and  Young  devotes 
seven  stanzas  in  Resignation  to  an  elegy  on  the  novelist,  of 
which  one  stanza  supports  the  point  that  Young  was  aware  of 
his  own  obsession,  for  he  speaks  of  Richardson, 

^6  Henry  Pettit,  A  History  of  Young's  'Night  Thoughts'  (Exclusive  of  Trans- 
lations). 
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Whose  frequent  aid  brought  kind  relief, 

In  my  distress  of  thought, 
Ting'd  with  his  beams  my  cloudy  page, 
And  beautified  a  fault. 

It  may  be  argued  that  here  are  enumerated  no  more  mortal 
losses  than  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  life  of  eighty-two 
years;  however  the  significance  is  not  merely  in  the  number  of 
deaths,  but  in  Young's  personal  response  on  nearly  every  such 
occasion,  his  connecting  another's  death  with  the  idea  of  his 
own  and  his  dwelling  mournfully  or  morbidly  on  that  idea. 
All  those  who  had  been  dear  to  him  were  gone,  and  his  own 
arguments  in  the  Night  Thoughts  had  not  brought  him  that 
Christian  resignation  which  was  the  subject  of  his  last  poem, 
written  to  console  one  who  had  been  bereaved  of  her  husband 
and  had  found  consolation  In  the  Night  Thoughts,  Rather,  it 
seems  to  us,  Thomson's  Verses  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Dr, 
Aikman  might  fittingly  be  applied  to  Young. 

As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part. 
String  after  string  is  sever'd  from  the  heart ; 
Till  loosen'd  life,  at  last,  but  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he,  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low, 
Drag'd  ling'ring  on  from  partial  death  to  death, 
Till,  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath.^'^ 


5^  The  Oxford  Book  of  Eighteenth  Century  Verse,  254. 


V  IV 

YOUNG'S  FEAR  OF  DEATH;  EVIDENCE  FROM 

MINOR  WORKS 

To  what,  my  friends,  shall  Memnon  bid  you  welcome? 
To  tombs,  and  melancholy  scenes  of  death? 

Edward  Young,  Busirts,  Act  I 

Young's  writings,  with  the  frequent  references  to  death, 
with  the  linking  of  death  In  general  or  the  deaths  of  others  to 
the  thought  of  his  own  death,  and  with  the  subjective  attitude 
toward  death  as  an  object  of  terror,  afford  abundant  evidence 
of  the  cause  of  his  melancholy.  In  the  presentation  of  this  evi- 
dence all  of  Young's  works  will  be  considered,^  the  minor  ones 
in  this  chapter,  and  the  Night  Thoughts  In  the  next. 

Some  of  the  writings,  because  of  subject  or  form,  will  be 
more  pertinent  to  the  purpose  than  others;  thus  the  prose 
works ^  will  reveal  less  than  the  poems,  and  among  the  poems 
the  Night  Thoughts  must  assume  first  place,  though  others,  like 
The  Last  Day^  the  elegies,  and  Resignation,  In  which  death  is 
the  subject,  are  almost  equally  Important.  Also  the  works  which 
are  definitely  subjective  and  personal  will  naturally  yield  more 
evidence  which  Is  pertinent  than  either  the  earlier  poems  in 
the  classical  manner  or  the  dramas.  When,  however,  we  find 
death  referred  to  as  an  object  of  Young's  fear  In  poems  which 
are  on  subjects  not  ostensibly  connected  with  death  and  which 
are  not  on  personal  themes,  for  example  In  the  Satires,  the 
dramas,  or  the  odes,  the  argument  that  this  fear  is  the  basis 
of  the  author's  melancholy  Is  Immeasurably  strengthened.  Such 
evidence  we  do  find. 

The  Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdowne  is  a  conventional  example 
of  the  eighteenth-century  genre,  written  In  heroic  couplets,  top- 
ical and  discursive,  with  all  the  Illustrations  drawn  from  the 
classics.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  poem  is  perhaps  to  flatter 

1  For  convenience  of  reference  a  list  of  Young's  works  cited  will  be  found 
in  the  Bibliography. 

2  Several  of  these,  chiefly  sermons,  have  never  been  reprinted  and  are 
unavailable. 
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Lord  Lansdowne  and  win  Young  a  patron,  but  the  poem  deals 
with  the  termination  of  war  and  the  welcome  coming  of  peace, ^ 
proceeds  to  the  arts  of  peace,  discusses  the  superiority  of  Brit- 
ish to  French  drama,  and  lengthily  eulogizes  Lansdowne,  in 
the  course  of  which  encomium  the  Lord's  death  is  referred  to. 

Behold  the  glories  of  your  life  complete ! 
Still  at  a  flow,  and  permanently  great ; 
New  moments  shed  new  pleasures  as  they  fly, 
And  yet  your  greatest  is,  that  you  must  die.* 

This  passage,  since  it  is  again  quite  conventional  except  in  one 
or  two  of  its  images  and  since  it  is  not  at  all  subjective,  is  per- 
tinent merely  as  indicating  Young's  tendency  to  speak  of  death. 
Another  section  of  the  poem  is  more  important.  While 
still  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle^  Young  learned 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  William  Harrison,  and  he  hangs  an 
elegy  to  Harrison  on  the  peg, 

O !  may  you  never  lose  so  dear  a  friend !  ^ 

With  aching  heart,  and  a  foreboding  mind, 

I  night  to  day  in  painful  journey  join'd, 

When  first  inform'd  of  his  approaching  fate ; 

But  reach'd  the  partner  of  my  soul  too  late : 

'Twas  past,  his  cheek  was  cold ;  that  tuneful  tongue, 

Which  Isis  charm'd  with  its  melodious  song, 

Now  languish'd,  wanted  strength  to  speak  his  pain, 

Scarce  rais'd  a  feeble  groan,  and  sunk  again : 

Each  art  of  life,  in  which  he  bore  a  part. 

Shot  like  an  arrow^  through  my  bleeding  heart. 

To  what  serv'd  all  his  promis'd  wealth  and  power. 

But  more  to  load  that  most  unhappy  hour  V 

These  lines  are  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
nearly  thirty  years  away.  The  "aching  heart,"  the  "foreboding 
mind,"  and  the  "bleeding  heart"   are,   among  other  details, 

3  Young  here,  as  frequently  throughout  his  works,  condemns  war  as  such 
and  calls  on  the  statesman  and  ruler  to  preserve  peace.  Sentimental  or  not,  he 
had  some  humanitarianism. 

*333- 
^336. 

^  The   simile  here   anticipates  the  "insatiate   archer"  passage   in  the  Night 
Thoughts. 
^  335- 
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early  indications  of  the  tone  of  the  later  poem.  The  elegy  leads 
to  the  moral, 

O !  beware 
Of  holding  worth,  however  great,  too  dear!^ 

The  Last  Day^  his  next  important  poem,  appeared  in  the 
the  year  following.  It  provides  several  points  of  interest.  De- 
scription of  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  of  the  distress  of  the 
damned  calls  forth  Young's  imaginative  power.  Extremely  sig- 
nificant are  the  association  of  death  with  terror  and  the  intru- 
sion of  the  first  person  singular  into  a  poem  neo-classic  in 
form  and  design.  Young's  temper  and  the  attractions  of  the 
subject  for  him  are  confessed  in  these  lines  to  his  muse : 

Say  then,  my  muse,  whom  dismal  scenes  delight, 

Frequent  at  tombs,  and  in  the  realms  of  night; 

Say,  melancholy  maid,  if  bold  to  dare 

The  last  extremes  of  terror  and  despair; 

Oh  say,  what  change  on  earth,  what  heart  in  man, 

This  blackest  moment  since  the  world  began.^ 

The  anticipations  of  the  Night  Thoughts  and  the  emphasis  on 
melancholy  and  death  are  noted  by  the  phrases  to  which  italics 
have  been  supplied 

A  dozen  passages  convince  the  reader  that  Young  had  only 
himself  in  mind,  especially  in  the  most  moving  portions,  in  a 
poem  dealing  with  the  end  of  the  world,  the  destruction  of 
nature,  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  mankind.  Among  the  very 
few  occasions  in  the  three  Books  of  the  poem  on  which  the 
poet  contemplates  the  possibility  of  his  own  salvation,  one  pas- 
sage makes  the  point  unmistakably. 

Shall  I,  who,  some  few  years  ago,  was  less 
Than  worm,  or  mite,  or  shadow  can  express. 
Was  nothing ;  shall  I  live,  when  every  fire 
And  every  star  shall  languish  and  expire  ? 
When  earth's  no  more,  shall  I  survive  above, 
And  thro'  the  radiant  files  of  angels  move? 
Or,  as  before  the  throne  of  God  I  stand. 
See  new  worlds  rolling  from  his  spacious  hand.-^® 

^336. 

9  6. 

^^  17.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  who  has  read  the  prayer  which 
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In  Book  I  Is  expressed  the  poet's  wish  to  die  gently  and  to 
contemplate  death  "devoid  of  fear/' 

In  hopes  of  glory  to  be  quite  involv'd ! 
To  smile  at  death!  to  long  to  be  dissolv'd! 
From  our  decays  a  pleasure  to  receive! 
And  kindle  into  transport  at  a  grave ! 
What  equals  this?^^ 

Nowhere  in  The  Last  Day  is  Young  more  eloquent  or  Is  his 
imagination  given  greater  freedom  than  in  describing  the  open- 
ing of  graves  at  the  last  trumpet  call  and  the  distress  of  the 
damned  in  hell.  Here  the  poet  Is  morbid  beyond  the  limits  of 
reason  and  taste;  he  expresses  the  very  substance  of  fear  and 
of  that  cruelty  which  fear  begets;  and  the  passage  Is  obvious 
preparation  for  the  Night  Thoughts.  Hell  is  described  and  the 
poet  remarks,  "I  tremble  as  I  write."  ^^  The  pangs  of  the  con- 
demned in  hell  are  told  in  anguished  and  gruesome  terms,  with 
the  inevitable  emphasis  upon  the  personal  pronoun. 

Fundamentally  this  Is,  of  course,  the  hell  of  seventeenth- 
century  Puritan  theology,  but  that  fact  does  not  tell  us  why 
Young,  not  in  holy  orders  at  this  time  nor  even,  so  far  as  Is 
known,  contemplating  entering  the  church,  chose  this  subject 
and  treated  It  thus.  The  long,  dreadful  plea  of  the  "guilty'*  is 
cast  in  the  first  person,  and  though  it  cannot  be  applied  solely 
to  Young,  since  he  encloses  it  in  quotation  marks,  the  joy  of 
the  redeemed  is  described  In  the  third  person,  and  Young  ex- 
hibits much  less  power  In  telling  of  heavenly  bliss.  It  is  not  the 
subject  alone  which  accounts  for  the  instances  of  death  de- 
scribed as  fearful  and  of  the  author's  subjectivity  In  The  Last 
Day,  for  the  poet  who  describes  the  Judgment  Day  or  the 
artist  who  paints  It,  dreadful  as  he  may  picture  It,  does  not 
usually  put  himself  in  poem  or  painting  at  all.  Young  does,  and 
does  so  in  the  scenes  of  greatest  terror. 

The  Force  of  Religion;  or^  Vanquished  Love,  Young's 

closes  Book  II  can  doubt  Young's  sincerity.  George  Eliot,  for  example,  must 
have  overlooked  it  or  must  have  deliberately  chosen  to  ignore  it.  It  rings  with 
sincerity.  Beside  it  the  worst  of  Young's  faults  of  patronage-seeking,  the  only 
serious  charge  ever  successfully  maintained  against  him,  becomes  insignificant. 

^2  The  phrase  is  a  mere  convention  probably  since  it  occurs  frequently 
throughout  the  poet's  work,  even  in  Resignation,  his  last  effort. 
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poem  on  Lady  Jane  Grey's  tragic  history,  provides  little 
evidence;  yet  the  subject  has  to  do  with  death,  and  the  poem  is 
full  of  melancholy  details.  The  principal  purpose  of  religion, 
the  poet  says,  is  that  of  an  antidote  for  "terror"  and  "grief." 

Religion's  force  divine  is  best  display'd 

In  deep  desertion  of  all  human  aid : 

To  succour  in  extremes,  is  her  delight, 

And  cheer  the  heart,  when  terror  strikes  the  sight.^^ 

Death  is  referred  to  in  terms  implying  dread;  and,  as  always 
in  Young,  reason  fails  and  only  religion  can  aid.  The  follow- 
ing couplet  again  links  fear  and  death. 

Fear  buries  fear,  and  ills  on  ills  attend. 
Till  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  common  end.^^ 

Young's  poem  On  the  Late  Queen's  Death  belongs  to  the 
same  year  as  the  foregoing,  17 14,  and  offers  little  that  is  per- 
tinent. Death  is  the  ostensible  theme,  but  is  really  only  part  of 
the  theme,  since  Young  killed  two  patronage  birds  with  this 
one  poetic  stone  by  inscribing  the  poem  to  Addison  and  by 
devoting  the  latter  part  to  the  praise  of  King  George  I.  The 
only  lines  supporting  the  view  that  Young  was  obsessed  with 
fear  of  death  and  dreaded  the  finality  of  the  grave  are  these: 

'Tis  not  in  sorrow  to  reverse  our  doom, 
No  groans  unlock  th'  inexorable  tomb !  ^^ 

The  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell,  except  that  it  is  an  elegy  on 
Addison,  yields  nothing  of  importance  to  the  present  subject, 
for  it  is  thoroughly  neo-classic  and  conventional  in  its  expres- 
sion of  mourning. 

Nor  is  there  very  much  of  interest  in  the  Paraphrase  on 
Part  of  the  Book  of  Job;  Young  deals  with  only  one  aspect  of 
his  Biblical  original,  that  in  which  the  afflicted  Job  curses  his 
fate  and  is  rebuked  and  taught  humility  by  God.  As  Young 
explains  in  a  footnote,  he  "omitted,  added,  and  transposed,"  ^^ 
so  that  his  poem  is  not  really  a  paraphrase.  Because  of  the 
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material,  there  is  naturally  nothing  subjective  in  the  poem.  It 
is  perhaps  unjustified  to  argue  that  Young's  melancholy  led  him 
to  the  subject,  but  the  poem  does  have  many  gloomy  details. 
Job's  catalogue  of  woes  introduces  the  idea  of  fear  of  death, 
and  the  same  idea  occurs  when  Job,  cursing  his  fate,  forgets  to 
''fear"  death. 

Young's  three  tragedies,  Busiris,  The  Revenge,  and  The 
Brothers,^'^  are  filled  with  complaints  of  life  and  yearnings  for 
release  in  death,  with  melancholy  gloom,  with  violence  and 
bloodshed,  and  with  all  the  horrors  the  dramatist  could  load 
upon  their  pages.  These  horrors  are  conceived  in  a  narrow 
range,  however,  and  are  strikingly  similar  in  the  three  plays, 
all  of  which,  for  instance,  end  in  suicide,  and  always  by  stab- 
bing. There  is  much  talk  of  suicide  also  before  the  denouments, 
especially  in  The  Revenge.  This  concentration  upon  one  means 
of  death  is  more  than  ordinarily  significant.  In  the  dramas 
death  is  almost  always  dreadful  (the  "grave  yawns,"  "hell 
waits,"  etc.),  but  is  regarded  as  a  release  from  the  pains  and 
torments  of  life.  This  idea,  escape  from  a  miserable  existence, 
dominates  fear  of  death,  it  is  true,  yet  never  in  any  sense  is 
death  welcome  or  attractive. 

The  dramatic  form  precluded  the  writer's  expression  of 
his  own  emotions  and  thoughts  in  any  such  subjective  fashion 
as  the  poems  permitted;  hence  evidence  as  to  the  author's  atti- 
tude must  be  inferential.  Young  was  not  a  first-rate  dramatist, 
but  he  did  not  lack  imagination  of  a  sort,  nor  invention.  His  mod- 
els were  the  Elizabethan  plays,  from  which  he  copied,  among 
other  elements,  the  violence  of  action,  but  not  all  Elizabethan 
tragedies  end  in  suicide,  not  even  those  which  Young  possibly 
had  directly  in  mind,  including  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  Mac- 
beth, and  T amhurlaine }^  That  his  principal  characters  all  die 
by  their  own  hands,  then,  cannot  be  explained  by  his  "originals" 
and  is  hardly  accidental.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  ever 
himself  contemplated  suicide,  but  he  used  no  other  means  of 
"removing  from  the  stage"  his  protagonists  even  though  other 

1'^  See  Bibliography  for  dates. 

IS  The  whole  character  of  Busiris  seems  to  have  been  modelled  on  that 
of  Tamburlaine. 
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means  had  been  dramatically  prepared  for  and  would  have 
seemed  more  plauslble.^^ 

Busiris  illustrates  the  complaint  of  life,  the  gloomy  atmos- 
phere, and  the  attitude  toward  death.  Every  detail  in  the  pas- 
sages showing  these  attitudes  is  to  be  found,  often  repeated  and 
labored,  in  the  Night  Thoughts. 

The  Revenge,  the  most  successful  of  Young^s  plays,  in  ad- 
dition to  expressing  the  complaint  of  life  and  the  idea  of  death 
as  escape,  is  pervaded  with  bloody  and  gruesome  details  that 
would  seem  to  reflect  the  author's  morbidity.  This  play  also  illus- 
trates more  fully  than  the  other  two  the  suicide-stabbing  obses- 
sion. In  Act  I,  Scene  I,  Leonora  tells  Alonzo,  who  loves  her, 
that  her  father,  Don  Alvarez,  will  seek  Alonzo's  advice  about 
marrying  his  daughter  to  Carlos,  Alonzo's  friend  and  rival. 
The  figurative  "stabbing"  in  the  next  lines  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  imagery  throughout  the  play. 

Alonzo :  Oh,  agony ! 

Must  I  not  only  lose  her,  but  be  made 

Myself  the  instrument  ?  not  only  die, 

But  plunge  the  dagger  in  my  heart  myself? 

This  is  refining  on  calamity. 
Leonora:  What,  do  you  tremble  lest  you  should  be  mine? 

For  what  else  can  you  tremble  ?  not  for  that 

My  father  places  in  your  power  to  alter. 
Alonzo :    What's  in  my  power  ?  oh,  yes,  to  stab  my  friend ! 
Leonora :  To  stab  your  friend  were  barbarous  indeed ! 

Spare  him — and  murder  me. 

And  when  Alonzo  realizes  that  all  she  means  is  that  she  loves 
him  and  not  Don  Carlos,  he  embraces  her,  but  thinking  again 
of  his  friend  betrayed,  he  "starts  wide  from  her,"  exclaiming: 

Alas !  I  see  him  pale !  I  hear  him  groan ! 

He  foams,  he  tears  his  hair,  he  raves,  he  bleeds, 

I  know  him  by  myself,  he  dies  distracted ! 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  as  most  of  the  play  is,  eighteenth-century 
bombast,  but  bombast  does  not  need  to  be  quite  so  bloody. 

1^  Several  passages  in  the  Night  Thoughts  mention  suicide ;  notably  Night 
V,  434-495,  where  Young  discusses  the  prevalence  of  suicide  in  England  and  the 
causes  of  suicide;  and  Night  VIII,  1321-1337,  where  the  subject  is  treated  with 
gruesome  detail. 
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In  Act  IV,  on  Alonzo's  and  Leonora's  wedding-day,  Zan- 
ga*s  plot  for  revenge  is  working  well  and  he  has  convinced 
Alonzo  that  he  must  kill  Leonora  on  their  wedding-night. 
Alonzo  cries, 

But  that  her  blood's  too  hot,  I  would  carouse  it 
Around  my  bridal  board ! 

But  finding  himself  unable  to  kill  her,  he  resolves  upon  suicide : 

To  shed  a  woman's  blood 
Would  stain  my  sword,  and  make  my  wars  inglorious! 
But  just  resentment  to  mj^self,  bears  in  it 
A  stamp  of  greatness  above  vulgar  minds, 
He  who,  superior  to  the  checks  of  nature. 
Dares  make  his  life  the  victim  of  his  reason, 
Does  in  some  sort  that  reason  deify. 
And  takes  a  sight  at  heaven. 

This  rationalization  of  suicide  has  added  importance,  for 
Young's  life  and  work  show  that  he  had  a  prevailing  tendency 
to  rationalize.  The  whole  play  is  based  on  Zanga's  revenge,  on 
his  plot  to  arouse  Alonzo  to  jealous  rage  against  Leonora  and 
Carlos  and  force  him  to  kill  them  both  and  undo  himself;  yet  in 
the  denouement,  both  Alonzo  and  Leonora  die  by  their  own 
hands;  Leonora,  to  convince  Alonzo  of  her  innocence,  implaus- 
ibly stabs  herself,  and  Alonzo  somewhat  unnecessarily  follows 
suit.  Zanga  is  captured  and  led  away  to  punishment.  The  mor- 
bid details  of  his  defiance  of  the  tortures  in  store  for  him  fit- 
tingly bring  to  an  end  a  play  loaded  with  gruesome  horrors. 

Torture  thou  may'st,  but  thou  shalt  ne'er  despise  me. 
The  blood  will  follow  where  the  knife  is  driven, 
The  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear. 
And  sighs  and  cries  by  nature  grow  on  pain. 
But  these  are  foreign  to  the  soul :  not  mine 
The  groans  that  issue,  or  the  tears  that  fall ; 
They  disobey  me :  on  the  rack  I  scorn  thee. 
As  when  my  falchion  clove  thy  helm  in  battle. 

To  quote  all  the  sanguinary  touches  of  this  sort  would  be 
to  reproduce  the  play.  Not  an  act  or  scene,  hardly  a  page  or 
single  speech,  is  free  of  them.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  play 
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welters  in  blood  (so,  for  example,  does  Titus  Andronicus,  and 
many  another),  but  there  Is  a  morbid,  cruel,  almost  masochis- 
tic dwelling  on  such  pictures,  a  needless,  artificial  introduction 
of  them  in  connections  where  they  become  absurd.  It  is  per- 
haps cruelty  of  the  sort  that  often  comes  from  fear  and  pic- 
tures the  horrors  of  other  persons'  deaths  in  extreme  and  excru- 
ciating detail.  A  very  significant  thing  about  the  complaint  of 
life,  the  dread  of  death,  the  fear  of  hell,  the  emphasis  on  blood 
and  pain  and  horror  is  that  they  are  expressed,  not  by  one  or 
two  characters,  but  without  differentiation  by  nearly  all.  This 
indicates  Young's  deficiencies  as  a  dramatist,  but  it  also  shows 
that  these  ideas  were  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind.  Parallels  in  the 
Night  Thoughts  are  obvious;  Young  used  almost  every  detail 
of  his  plays  in  the  later  poem. 

In  The  Brothers  the  same  sort  of  evidence  can  be  found. 
Demetrius  and  Erixene,  the  "hero"  and  "heroine"  of  the  piece, 
both  die  by  stabbing  themselves.  The  complaint  against  life  and 
the  attitude  toward  death  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  plays. 
It  Is  especially  interesting  to  find  such  evidence  in  The  Brothers, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  if  not  longer,  ensued  between  the  com- 
position of  the  play  and  Its  production.  It  Is  not  known  what 
changes  Young  made  in  the  play  in  the  long  interval,  but  his 
whole  manner  of  life  had  altered.  He  had  entered  the  church, 
married,  lost  his  wife  by  death,  and  written  the  Night 
Thoughts,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  events. 
Yet  there  is  little  If  any  difference  betweenT'/?^  Brothers  and  the 
two  earlier  dramas  in  the  matters  which  are  under  considera- 
tion here;  hence  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
mind  materially  about  these  things. 

In  The  Last  Day  Young  had  written 

The  most  magnificent  and  costly  dome 
Is  but  an  upper  chamber  to  the  tomb.^ 

Fifteen  years  later  in  his  satires.  Love  of  Fame,  The  Universal 
Passion,  he  used  almost  the  identical  words,  merely  modifying 
the  couplet  to  the  tone  and  context  of  his  satire. 

.  .  .  the  gay  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  the  upper  story  of  some  tomb.^^ 

20  15. 

21 139. 
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The  Satires  also  are  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  grave.  In 
the  preface  he  tells  us,  "No  man  can  converse  much  in  the 
world,  but,  at  what  he  meets  with,  he  must  either  be  insensible, 
or  grieve,  or  be  angry,  or  smile. "^^  His  intention  was  to  smile, 
on  the  model  of  Horace,  at  fools  and  folly,  but  being  Young, 
he  found  more  than  one  occasion  to  grieve. 

In  the  odes,  those  most-condemned  of  all  Young's  writings, 
where  his  eye  was  to  the  main  chance,  since  they  were  written  to 
flatter  the  great  and  to  win  him  fame  and  patronage,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Young  would  rigidly  have  eliminated  the 
gloomy  reflections  of  his  muse,  but  this  he  was  apparently 
unable  to  do.  The  world  he  courted,  even  while  he  courted  it, 
was  still  vain  and  death  still  hovered  above  his  hand  as  he 
wrote.  Six  short  stanzas  of  the  address  "To  The  King'*  with 
which  the  poem  begins  were  all  Young  could  manage  before  the 
melancholy  theme  crept  In,  and  then  he  wrote  of  death.^^  Sev- 
eral passages  which  repeat  the  same  ideas  are  to  be  found  in 
Ocean: An  Ode,  The  poem  concludes  with  a  Wlsh,^^  expressed 
in  thirteen  stanzas,  for  a  retired  and  peaceful  life.  The  poet 
would  be 

(When  fortune's  kind) 

Acute  to  find, 
And  warm  to  relish  every  boon ! 

And  wise  to  still 

Fantastic  ill, 
Whose  frightful  spectres  stalk  at  noon!^^ 

Here  again,  as  in  the  Satires,  the  poet  alludes  to  evils  of  the 
mind  and  imagination,  "frightful  spectres"  which,  it  is  our  con- 
tention, preyed  upon  him  and  were  the  cause  of  his  melancholy. 
The  last  stanza  of  the  poem,  hence  the  conclusion  also  of  the 


22 


139- 


23  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  here  Young  finds,  though  but  momentarily, 
"wings  to  fly  his  doom"  in  poetry  (music,  metre,  wit),  as  in  the  Satires.  The  only 
comfort  was  a  good  woman's  love ;  not  yet  had  he  placed  all  reliance  on  religion. 

2*  The  following  observation  by  Amy  Reed  on  the  Wish,  The  Background 
of  Gray's  Elegy,  99,  n.  36,  is  interesting:  ''Young's  Ocean:  an  Ode,  1725,  should 
be  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  melancholy  tradition  because  of  the  slightly 
morbid  tone  of  the  concluding  Wish  for  a  humble  and  retired  life,  a  tone  for 
which  we  are  unprepared  by  the  raptures  of  the  preceding  descriptions  of  ocean. 
So  placed.  The  JVish  has  almost  the  effect  of  an  epitaph."  The  date  should  be 
1728,  not  1725. 

25  180. 
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Wish,  mentions  death  as  mere  finality  with  no  promise  of  an- 
other world. 

Unhurt  my  urn ! 
Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  nature's  self  shall  die ! 
Time  cease  to  glide, 
With  human  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.^^ 

Little  of  particular  interest  to  our  subject  is  to  be  found  in 
Imperium  Pelagi,  1730,  except  that  the  Sea-Piece,  written  three 
years  later  and  in  many  editions  prefixed  to  the  earlier  poem, 
expresses  the  anticipation  of  death  and  the  finality  of  the 
grave.  Also  in  the  descriptions  of  naval  engagements,  the 
reader  who  can  outlast  the  badness  of  the  verse  encounters  the 
goriest  and  most  gruesome  of  details.  Though  the  verse  is 
wretched,  Young  thought  well  enough  of  it  to  make  slight  al- 
terations in  some  of  the  stanzas  and  to  use  them  a  year  later  in 
The  Foreign  Address,  which  again  describes  sea  warfare  In 
bloody  detail  and  in  equally  bad  verse. 

The  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk  employs  conven- 
tional neo-classic  mortuary  imagery;  the  poem  is  only  ten  lines 
long  and  may  be  passed  over.  The  brief  and  noble  prose 
Epitaph  at  Welwyn,  though  it  adds  nothing  new  to  our  purpose, 
is  at  least  one  more  instance  of  Young's  writing  of  death. 

On  Michael  Angela's  Famous  Piece  of  the  Crucifixion  must 
be  given  in  full,  for  it  illustrates  the  morbid  dwelling  on  cruel, 
bloody  images  of  death  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere  in 
Young's  works  and  which  is  one  of  the  certain  concommitants 
of  fear,  a  sort  of  masochistic  rationalization  of  the  cowardice 
that  also  accompanies  fear. 

On  Michael  Angelo's  Famous  Piece  of  the 

Crucifixion ; 
Who  Is  Said  To  Have  Stabbed  a  Person  That 
He  Might  Draw  It  More  Naturally. 

Whilst  his  Redeemer  on  his  canvass  dies, 
Stabb'd  at  his  feet  his  brother  weltering  lies : 
The  daring  artist,  cruelly  serene. 
Views  the  pale  cheek  and  the  distorted  mien; 

26  182. 
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He  drains  off  life  by  drops,  and,  deaf  to  cries. 

Examines  every  spirit  as  it  flies: 

He  studies  torment,  dives  in  mortal  woe. 

To  rouse  up  every  pang  repeats  his  blow; 

Each  rising  agony,  each  dreadful  grace. 

Yet  warm  transplanting  to  his  Saviour's  face. 

Oh  glorious  theft !  oh  nobly  wicked  draught/ 

With  its  full  charge  of  death  each  feature  fraught, 

Such  wondrous  force  the  magic  colours  boast, 

From  his  own  skill  he  starts  in  horror  lost?"^ 

The  italics  have  all  been  added,  but  lest  anyone  think  that  the 
point  is  exaggerated,  Young's  own  footnote  to  the  title  of  the 
poem  must  be  read.  He  says,  "Though  the  report  was  propa- 
gated without  the  least  truth,  it  may  be  sufficient  ground  to 
justify  a  poetical  fancy's  enlarging  on  it."^^  Since  the  composi- 
tion has  neither  truth  nor  poetry  to  justify  It,  the  conclusion 
that  Young's  deeper  emotional  state  Is  revealed  Is  not  at  all 
extreme,  especially  since  this  Is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  Indulged  in  such  imagery. 

Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom  was 
written  In  1745  and  was  originally  appended  to  the  Night 
Thoughts,  though  Young's  sense  of  unity  finally  operated  suf- 
ficiently to  Induce  him  to  remove  It,  and  now  It  appears  separ- 
ately. It  Is  a  political  poem,  dealing  with  threats  to  Britain  by 
the  Young  Pretender,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  France 
and  Spain.  It  adjures  statesmen^^  to  think  on  death  and  virtue, 
and  warns  that  the  Irrevocable  law  of  heaven  dooms  those 
nations  which  forget  public  and  private  honor.  The  work  Is  a 
strange  mixture  of  Young's  Intensely  nationalistic  patriotism, 
exhibited  previously  In  the  odes,  and  of  the  mood  of  the  Night 
Thoughts. 

Young's  prose  work.  The  Centaur  Not  Fabulous,  in  Six 
Letters  To  a  Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue,  1754,  contains  sev- 
eral passages  of  Interest.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  Item  Is 
the  description  In  the  Third  Letter  of  the  deathbed  of  the 
"gay,     young,     noble.     Ingenious,     accomplished,     and    most 

2'^  Op.  cit.,  205. 

^8  Ibid. 

29  The  poem  is  "Inscribed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  who  is  particularly 
addressed. 
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wretched  Altamont,"  reported  to  have  been  Lord  Euston.  The 
scene  provides  Young  the  opportunity  for  characteristic  mor- 
tuary morahzing. 

Next  to  the  Night  Thoughts  the  most  important  and  influ- 
ential work  from  Young's  pen  is  the  Conjectures  On  Original 
Composition  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  first  pubHshed  in  1759,  when  Young  was  seventy-seven, 
though  supposed  to  have  been  written  nearly  three  years 
earlier.  This  work  is  not  lacking  in  indications  of  Young's 
absorbing  interest  in  death  and  his  fear  of  it. 

Chiefly  there  is,  of  course,  the  anecdote  of  Addison's  death- 
bed, telling  how  Addison  in  dying  "dismissed  not  his  concern 
for  the  living,  but  sent  for  a  youth  nearly  related,"  sup- 
posedly his  stepson,  and  "forcibly  grasping  the  youth's  hand, 
he  softly  said,  'See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.'  "^^ 
Out  of  a  total  of  forty-six  pages  in  the  whole  essay,  Young 
devotes  five  pages  to  this  anecdote  and  his  reflections  upon  it. 
Furthermore,  he  insists  that  telling  the  story  was  his  real  pur- 
pose in  writing.  He  says, 

This  you  will  think  a  long  digression;  and  justly;  if  that  may  be 
called  a  digression,  which  was  my  chief  inducement  for  writing  at  all: 
I  had  long  wished  to  deliver  up  to  the  public  this  sacred  deposit,  which 
by  Providence  was  lodged  in  my  hands;  and  I  entered  on  the  present 
undertaking  partly  as  an  introduction  to  that,  which  is  more  worthy  to 
see  the  light;  of  which  I  gave  an  intimation  in  the  beginning  of  my 
letter:  For  this  is  the  monumental  marble  there  mentioned,  to  which  I 
promised  to  conduct  you;  this  is  the  sepulchral  lamp,  the  long-hidden 
lustre  of  our  accomplished  countryman,  who  now  rises,  as  from  the 
tomb,  to  receive  the  regard  so  greatly  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  death ;  a 
death  to  be  distinguished  by  tears  of  joy;  a  death  which  angels  beheld  with 
delight.^^ 

The  italics  are  Young's. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  Young  apologized  for  the 
Conjectures. 

How  you  may  relish  the  pastime  here  sent  you,  I  know  not.  It  is  miscel- 
laneous in  its  nature,  somewhat  licentious  in  its  conduct;  and,  perhaps, 

30  Edivard  Young's  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,  edited  by  Edith  J. 
Morley,  44-45- 

31  Op.  cit.,  47-48. 
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not  over  important  in  its  end.  However,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  amends,  by  digressing  into  subjects  more  important,  and  more 
suitable  to  my  season  of  life.^^ 

A  curious  point  strikes  us  concerning  this  "digression"  which 
was  Young's  "chief  inducement  for  writing  at  all."  This  essay 
appeared  thirteen  years  after  the  last  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
which  at  almost  superhuman  length  had  expounded  the  com- 
forts of  religion  and  had  argued,  proved,  and  tried  to  prove 
again  that  immortality  which  Young  almost  frantically  hoped 
to  convince  himself  would  rob  the  grave  of  its  terrors.  He  had 
even  essayed  description  of  bliss  everlasting.  Yet  thirteen  years 
later^^  he  can  write,  "the  dying  Addison  far  outshines  her 
[Europe's]  Addison  immortal,'' ^"^  where  immortal  is  again^^ 
used  in  the  sense  that  Addison's  works  perpetuate  his  fame  and 
the  word  contains  no  suggestion  of  the  life  hereafter;  similarly 
the  dying  here  seems  to  imply  finality,  in  spite  of  the  many 
references  to  religion  and  Christianity  in  the  "digression."  It 
may  reasonably  be  suggested  that  Young  had  not  quite  con- 
vinced himself,  but  of  that,  more  later. 

Also  extremely  interesting  is  Young's  use  of  the  word  mur- 
der in  this  essay.  The  word  occurs  four  times:  "a  murder  of 
his  musick  is  putting  half  Homer  to  death"  ;^^  "Decorations 
.  .  .  are  the  splendida  peccata  which  damn  the  drama;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  murder  of  all  other  beauties  is  a  venial 
sin";^"^  "Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all 
antiquity  on  his  head,   and  buried  himself  under  it;  we  see 

32  Op.  cit.,  3.  Commenting  on  this  apology,  Miss  Morley  says,  "To  the  modern 
reader  no  excuse  seems  necessary  for  this  lively  little  treatise  on  the  critical 
problems  which  were  engaging  men's  minds  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  We 
could  spare  the  digressions  into  subjects  'more  important  and  more  suitable'  to 
Young's  years,  which  to  us  appear  as  blots  on  the  composition.  The  account  .  .  . 
of  the  way  in  which  Addison  'taught  us  how  to  die,'  ,  .  .  does  not  strike  us 
with  'useful  awe,'  but  it  helps  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the  author  whose  own 
plesaunce  is  the  one  described  in  the  opening  paragraph,  where  'monumental 
marbles  scattered  in  a  wide  pleasure-garden  (and  such  there  were)  will  call  to 
recollection  those  who  would  never  have  sought  it  in  a  church-yard  walk  of 
mournful  yews.'  "  Ibid.,  xi-xii. 

33  But  still  three  years  before  Resignation,  his  last  effort  in  poetry  to  over- 
come the  dread  of  death  by  trying  to  convince  himself  that  religion  was  sufficient 
to  "unlock  the  tomb"  and  prevent  the  terrors  of  damnation. 

34  Op.  cit.,  48.  Young's  italics.  36  Qp  ^/^^  27. 

35  See  above,  67.  37  ihid.,  39. 
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nothing  of  Johnson,^^  nor  indeed,  of  his  admired  (but  also 
murdered)  antients"  ;^^  and  ''to  smother  a  bright  example  of 
this  superior  good  influence,  may  be  reputed  a  sort  of  murder 
injurious  to  the  living,  and  unjust  to  the  dead."^^  In  all  four 
cases  the  word  is  figurative,  but  the  use  is  such  as  to  seem 
forced  and,  to  say  the  least,  strange. 

Peculiar  also  is  the  word  suicide  in  the  following: 

Thus  the  poet  [Addison],  like  his  hero,  thro'  mistaken  excellence, 
and  virtue  overstrain'd,  becomes  a  sort  of  suicide ;  and  that  which  is  most 
dramatic  in  the  drama,  dies.  All  his  charms  of  poetry  are  but  as  funeral 
flowers,  which  adorn;  all  his  noble  sentiments  but  as  rich  spices,  which 
embalm,  the  tragedy  deceased.^^ 

The  essay  abounds  in  such  figures.  They  are  not  common  to 
Young's  day  or,  fortunately,  to  any  other  day,  for  that  matter. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  another  critical  essay  of  similar  proportions 
could  be  found  in  which  there  are  so  many  references  to  death, 
figurative  and  literal.  Emulation,  for  example,  "bids  us  not  be 
struck  with  the  loud  report  of  former  fame,  as  with  a  knell, 
which  damps  the  spirits;  but,  as  with  a  trumpet,  which  inspires 
ardour  to  rival  the  renown'd."^^  Again,  "It  is  with  thoughts,  as 
it  is  with  words;  and  with  both,  as  with  men;  they  may  grow 
old,  and  die."^^  "Rhyme,"  we  are  told,  "in  epic  poetry,  is  a  sore 
disease,  in  the  tragic,  absolute  death. "^^  And  there  are  other 
such  expressions. 

Not  only  Is  the  anecdote  of  Addison's  death  made  an  Im- 
portant feature  of  an  essay  the  subject  of  which  has  no  appar- 
ent connection  with  death  In  any  form,  but  It  should  be  recalled 
that  it  Is  here  also  that  Young  records  the  anecdote  about 
Swift's  stopping  and  gazing  up  "at  a  noble  elm,  which  In  its 
uppermost  branches  was  much  withered,  and  decayed.  Pointing 
at  it,  he  said,  'I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.'  "^^ 
Young  adds,  "In  this  he  seemed  to  prophesy  like  the  Sybils. "^^ 
Pope's  death  Is  also  mentioned, ^^  and  Cicero's. ^^  The  author 

38  Young's  italics.  Ben  Jonson,  of  course,  is  meant. 

^^Ibid.,ss-  ^'^  Ibid.,  37. 

40  Ibid.,  44.  45  /^/j.^  29. 

'^'^  Ibid.,  3%.  "^^  Ibid.,  29. 

42  Op.  cit.,  29-30.  47  Ibid.,  30. 

43  Ibid.,  8.  48  Ilid,,  39. 
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Speaks  of  Addison,  "brightening  with  illustrious  action  the  dark 
avenue,  and  all-awful  confines  of  an  eternity."*^ 

In  the  essay,  furthermore,  are  several  significant  references 
to  fear.  "Too  formidable  an  Idea"  of  the  superiority  of  the 
ancients  "like  a  spectre,  would  fright  us  out  of  proper  use  of 
our  wits."^^  "Admiration,"  Young  says,  "has,  generally,  a  de- 
gree of  two  very  bad  ingredients  In  it;  of  Ignorance,  and  of 
fear;  and  does  mischief  In  Composition,  and  in  life."^^  And 
observe  this  strange  passage,  where  Young  seems  to  be  strug- 
gling with  some  inner  idea  which  he  cannot  quite  master: 

If  all  our  men  of  genius  had  so  breathed  their  last;  if  all  our  men  of 
genius,  like  him  [Addison],  had  been  men  of  genius  for  eternals;  then, 
had  we  never  been  pained  by  the  report  of  a  latter  end — oh !  how  unlike 
to  this?  But  a  little  to  balance  our  pain,  let  us  consider,  that  such  reports 
as  make  us,  at  once,  adore,  and  tremble,  are  of  use,  when  too  many  there 
are,  who  must  tremble  before  they  will  adore;  and  who  convince  us,  to 
our  shame,  that  the  surest  refuge  of  our  endanger'd  virtue  is  in  the  fears 
and  terrors  of  the  disingenuous  human  heart.^^ 

The  italics  are  again  Young's.  Beginning  with  the  words  "oh! 
how  unlike  to  this"  the  thought  appears  to  become  confused, 
as  though  the  writer  were  only  partly  able  to  concentrate  upon 
Addison  and  the  great  lesson  he  taught  in  dying  while  the 
thought  of  himself  and  his  own  dreaded  and  imminent  end 
could  not  be  forced  from  his  mind.  These  references  to  death 
in  a  critical  essay  on  originality  and  composition  are  too  numer- 
ous and  too  individual  to  be  explained  on  any  other  grounds 
than  the  author's  own  obsession  with  the  subject. 

When  we  come  to  Young's  last  poem.  Resignation,  we  find 
abundant  evidence  that  Young  thought  constantly  of  death  in 
connection  with  himself  and  Inseparably  associated  with  fear. 
The  poem  also  reveals  that  Young  could  not  overcome  his  fear 
nor  resign  himself  to  his  fate.  Resignation  appeared  In  1762, 
when  Young  was  nearly  eighty,  though  the  writing  had  com- 
menced at  least  a  year  earlier,  for  Richardson,  who  had  begun 
to  print  the  verses,  died  in  1761,  and  half-way  through  the 
first  part  occurs  the  elegy  on  Richardson,  whose  death  the  poet 
speaks  of  as  having  just  taken  place. 

49  Ibid.,  45.  51  Ibid,,  25. 

^^  Ibid.,  11.  ^^  Ibid.,  ^6. 
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The  occasion  of  the  poem  is  related  by  Croft. 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shakespeare,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  history  of  'Resignation.'  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Admiral,  derived  consolation 
from  the  perusal  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  author.  From  conversing  with  Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived 
still  further  consolation ;  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world  are  indebted 
for  this  poem.^^ 

Resignation  was  written,  therefore,  ostensibly  to  comfort  an- 
other person,  but  the  lasting  impression  of  the  poem  to  anyone 
who  perseveres  through  a  reading  of  it  Is  that  Young's  greatest 
effort  was  to  console  himself  and  that  the  effort  was  vain. 

Of  himself  he  speaks  freely  and  personally  throughout, 
devoting  long  passages  to  his  favorite  subject.  The  fourth 
stanza.  Indeed,  brings  him  to  the  lament  of  his  unhappy  life, 
his  age,  his  Infirmities,  the  deaths  of  his  friends,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  grave.  He  mentions  those  who  know 

That  to  be  born  seems  little  more 
Than  to  begin  to  die,^* 

and  are  "with  fears  alarm'd"  and  yet  forget  "this  weighty 
truth,"  and  adds: 

To  me  this  brilliant  age  appears 

With  desolation  spread ; 
Near  all  with  whom  I  liv'd,  and  smil'd. 

Whilst  life  was  life,  are  dead ; 

And  with  them  died  my  joys ;  the  grave 

Has  broken  nature's  laws ; 
And  clos'd,  against  this  feeble  frame, 

Its  partial  cruel  jaws ; 

Cruel  to  spare !  condemn'd  to  life ! 
V  A  cloud  impairs  my  sight ; 

My  weak  hand  disobeys  my  will. 
And  trembles  as  I  write.^^ 


^3  Johnson's   Lives   of  the   Most  Eminent  English   Poets,   vol.   II,    "Life    of 
Young"  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  545. 
54Vol.  II,  236. 
^5  Op.  cit.,  236-237 
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Over  and  over  again  he  takes  up  the  theme,  sprlnkHng  the 
stanzas  with  first  person  singular  pronouns.  He  dwells  on  his 
"faults,"  by  which  he  implies  all  the  errors  and  sins  of  his  life, 
and  calls  himself  a  "truant  from  the  grave."  ^^  He  beholds  God 
"passing  through"  his  life,  and  says, 

His  awful  voice  I  hear; 
And,  conscious  of  my  nakedness, 
Would  hide  myself  for  fear.^"^ 

One  may  well  ask  whether  he  was  convinced  of  the  immortal- 
ity to  prove  which  he  strove  so  hard  in  the  Night  Thoughts  and 
which  Night  IX,  "The  Consolation,"  sings. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  resignation  Is  in  itself  a  nega- 
tive attitude;  Young  does  not  write  of  victory  over  death,  of 
peace  eternal,  of  heavenly  rest  and  joy,  but  of  resignation,  and 
resignation  to  a  dreaded  fate.  Invoking  resignation,  he  cries. 

His  threatening  foe!  what  shadows  deep 

O'erwhelm  his  gloomy  brow! 
His  dart  tremendous! — at  fourscore 

My  sole  asylum,  thou! 

Haste,  then,  O  resignation !  haste, 

'Tis  thine  to  reconcile 
My  foe,  and  me ;  at  thy  approach 

My  foe  begins  to  smile.^^ 

This  passage  is  personal,  his  own  death  being  uppermost  In 
Young's  mind  while  he  is  supposedly  writing  to  console  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  and  it  links  death,  especially  his  own  death  with 
fear.  Following  the  passage  quoted  the  resigned  man  is  pic- 
tured as  happy,  even  desiring  the  death  that  he  once  feared, 
but  this  is  cast  in  the  third  person,  at  first  singular  and  then 
plural,  as  though  subconsciously  Young  knew  himself  excluded 
from  such  joy.  This  lack  of  certainty  is  further  made  clear  by 
the  expression  of  the  wish  for  resignation  and  for  peace  in 
death.  The  man  resigned  no  longer  wishes  for  resignation;  If 
he  has  truly  found  comfort  for  his  woes  and  a  harbor  from  his 
fears  in  resignation  to  the  inevitable  course  of  life  and  death,  if, 

^^  Ibid.,  270. 
^'^  Ibid.,  270. 
58  Ibid.,  268-269. 
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that  is,  he  truly  trusts  God,  he  rests  upon  the  peace  he  has 
found.  Not  so  Young. 

There  are  nineteen  passages  in  Resignation  varying  from 
one  line  to  several  stanzas  in  which  death  is  feared;  there  is  not 
one  where  Young  gives  over  the  lament  of  life's  ills  and  with 
conviction  or  calmness  lays  down  his  sorrow.  The  power  of 
resignation  is  recorded;  others  are  advised  to  become  resigned; 
he  wishes  resignation  for  himself;  but  he  cannot  say,  ''I  am 
resigned.  All  doubt  and  fear  are  gone."  This  is  not  in  the 
least  to  imply  any  insincerity  on  the  part  of  Young,  for  he 
truly  wished  to  still  the  terror  and  find  peace;  he  simply  could 
not  do  so.  If  he  claims  to  be  resigned,  it  is  but  momentary,  and 
he  returns  again  to  the  expression  of  doubt  and  fear.  Very  near 
the  end  of  the  poem  occur  these  stanzas. 

Well  pleas'd  to  bear  heaven's  darkest  frown, 

Your  utmost  power  employ; 
'Tis  noble  chemistry  to  turn 

Necessity  to  joy. 

What  e'er  the  colour  of  my  fate, 

My  fate  shall  be  my  choice : 
Determin'd  am  I,  whilst  I  breathe, 

To  praise  and  to  rejoice.^^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ^'necessity"  is  more  definite  and  cer- 
tain than  the  "joy,"  that  the  "colour"  of  his  "fate"  is  still  in 
doubt,  and  that  "I  am  determined"  is  not  the  voice  of  convic- 
tion. The  whole  poem  is  a  study  in  contradictions;  the  strang- 
est of  these  is  Young's  espousal  of  an  unconvincing  optimism 
after  the  dominant  pessimism  of  the  Night  Thoughts. 

Young's  minor  works  provide  much  support  for  the  belief 
that  the  cause  of  his  melancholy  was  his  fear  of  dying.  He  was 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  death,  he  thought  and  wrote  about 
his  own  death,  and  he  anticipated  his  fate  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Death  either  is  the  principal  subject  of,  or  is  incidentally 
introduced  into,  nearly  every  one  of  his  works.  He  managed  to 
bring  his  favorite  theme  even  into  such  works  as  the  satires,  the 
odes,  and  the  two  prose  works,  where  a  subjective  treatment  of 
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death,  because  of  form  or  subject,  might  seem  Inappropriate. 
Not  only  did  he  write  frequently  of  death,  but  he  was  prone  to 
connect  death  with  fear,  to  depict  It  In  all  the  attributes  of  ter- 
ror, and  to  add  as  many  bloody  and  morbid  details  as  possible. 
He  also  linked  death  Inevitably  with  thoughts  of  his  own  end 
whether  he  began  with  mourning  for  another  person  or  with 
the  abstract  Idea  of  death. 


V 

YOUNG'S  FEAR  OF  DEATH;  EVIDENCE  FROM 
THE  NIGHT  THOUGHTS 

Pursue  thy  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  Death. 
Night  Thoughts,  Night  IV 

Young's  most  important  work,  The  Complaint;  or,  Night 
Thoughts,  has  been  left  for  separate  consideration,  since  it  is 
here  that  the  dread  of  death  all  but  dominates  everything  else. 
Fear  is  the  very  pattern  of  the  poem,  fear  of  that  inevitable  end 
which  the  poet  could  not  forget,  which  he  hoped  and  prayed 
might  be  "easy,"  which,  with  a  peculiarly  pagan  emphasis  on 
the  word,  he  regarded  as  his  "fate,"  which  he  wrote  to  over- 
come. Young  states  in  the  preface  that  the  "occasion  of  this 
poem  was  real,"  referring  to  the  three  deaths  "ere  thrice  yon 
moon  had  fiU'd  her  horn"  which  caused  his  grief,  but  the 
amount  of  mourning  for  Lucia,  Narcissa,  and  Philander  in  the 
poem  is  inconsiderable  compared  to  the  attention  devoted  to 
Young's  fears  for  himself;  indeed,  the  "real  occasion"  is  lost 
sight  of  and  the  mourned  are  forgotten  by  poet  and  reader 
alike  most  of  the  time.  Much  more  than  half  of  the  poem  is 
devoted  to  attempts  to  prove  man  immortal,  and  always  with 
the  express  idea  of  robbing  death  of  its  terrors,  yet  the  terror 
is  not  overcome.  The  "real  occasion"  of  the  poem,  as  of 
Young's  melancholy,  seems  to  have  been  this  fear  of  death. 

It  would  be  as  cumbersome  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  all 
the  references  to  Young's  fear  of  his  own  death  that  appear 
in  the  Night  Thoughts.  It  is  never  long  absent  from  the  lines. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous ;  where  my  wreck'd  desponding  thought 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost ; 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
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(A  bitter  change ! )  severer  for  severe. 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  night, 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate.^ 

The  "wreck'd  desponding  thought"  and  "fancied  misery"  are 
as  much  a  part  of  his  waking  dreams  as  of  those  in  sleep,  for 
the  "fate"  is  certain.  He  invokes  "silence  and  darkness"  to 
assist  him,  and  the  thought  of  passing  time  reminds  him  again 
of  the  certainty  of  his  fate. 

My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — on  what?  A  fathomless  abyss; 
A  dread  eternity!  how  surely  mine!^ 

The  "sudden  dread"  is 

Grief's  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast.^ 

The  deaths  of  Narcissa  and  Philander  cause  as  much  fear 
for  himself  as  grief  for  them.  Young  leaves  no  doubt  any- 
where that  he  is  most  concerned  with  himself  and  his  own 
"fate."  And  he  Includes  not  only  the  deaths  of  Narcissa,  Phil- 
ander, and  Lucia  as 

an  aid 
To  chase  our  thoughtlessness,  fear,  pride,  and  guilt, ^ 

but  all  those  he  has  lost  by  death.  That  his  death  may  be  easy, 
freed  from  the  horrors  that  he  pictured  too  well,  is  frequently 
his  wish. 

Typical  of  Young's  true  attitude  Is  the  whole  close  of  Night 
in.  He  has  "convinced"  himself,  though  but  temporarily, 
that  death  ought  not  to  be  feared,  and  with  brave  declamation 
bids  It  welcome,  but,  after  all,  though  death  has  been  sung  as 
the  "deliverer"  and  the  "rewarder,"  though  It  Is  even  "the 
prince  of  peace,"  It  Is  still  the  "king  of  terrors"  and  the  passage 
so  full  of  assertion  ends  In  a  question. 

After  the  triumphant  eulogy  of  death  as  the  "crown  of 
life"  at  the  close  of  Night  III,  the  title  of  Night  IV  may  seem 
a  little  surprising;  It  Is,  "The  Christian  Triumph:  Containing 

1  Night  I,  6-17.  3  Night  I,  439. 

2  Night  I,  62-65.  4Night  III,  276. 
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the  Only  Cure  For  the  Fear  of  Death;  and  Proper  Sentiments 
of  Heart  on  that  Inestimable  Blessing."  The  persistence  of  the 
fear  is  the  whole  reason  for  this  section  of  the  poem. 

How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dread  of  death !  I  sing  its  sovereign  cure.^ 

This  is  followed  by  one  of  Young's  many  fruitless  efforts  to 
rationalize  his  fear. 

Why  start  at  death  ?  where  is  he  ?  death  arrived 
Is  past :  not  come,  or  gone ;  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails ;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave ; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm ; 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead : 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  made ; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls, 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one.^ 

No  "bugbear  of  a  winter's  eve,"  however,  was  the  fear  of 
death  to  Young,  but  a  steadfast,  unconquerable  foe.  The  em- 
phasis upon  imagination  is  typical  and  important;  Young's 
dependence  on  reason  to  rescue  him  from  "fancied  ills"  and  his 
final  despair  of  reason  will  be  dealt  with  later.  But  the  fear  is 
not  less  real  because  imagined,  and  Young  knew  it  only  too 
well. 

The  "only  cure  for  the  fear  of  death"  promised  in  the 
title  to  Night  IV  is  religion  with  its  hope  of  immortality.  The 
mystery  of  salvation  through  Christ's  sacrifice,  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  by  the  death  on  the  cross,  proves  man  immortal, 
and  death  is  "vanquish'd."  Only  repentance  "subdues  the 
fear  of  death."  The  beauties  of  the  night  sky  are  glorified 
as  symbols  of  God's  love.  The  joy  of  religion  is  sung,  a  religion 
that  frees  the  soul  from  this  world;  religion  is  "triumph  o'er 


5  Night  IV,  4-5. 

^  Night  IV,  6-17.  Young  does  not  make  Shakespeare's  distinction  between 
the  coward's  many  deaths  and  the  brave  man's  one,  but  imputes  the  fear  of  death 
to  "man,"  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  tenacity  of  the  idea  in  his  mind. 
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the  tomb."  But  the  fear  of  death  is  still  there  and  is  still 
triumphant.  Faith  is  not  sufficient;  reason  is  superior  and  must 
be  depended  on. 

Fond  as  we  are,  and  justly  fond,  of  faith, 
Reason,  we  grant,  demands  our  first  regard  ; 
The  mother  honoured,  as  the  daughter  dear. 
Reason  the  root,  fair  Faith  is  but  the  flow'r : 
The  fading  flow'r  shall  die,  but  Reason  lives 
Immortal,  as  her  Father  in  the  skies  J 

But  in  the  end  reason  also  proves  unavailing.  Still, 

^Th'  importance  of  contemplating  the  tomb  ; 
Why  men  decline  it ;  suicide's  foul  birth  ; 
The  various  kinds  of  grief ;  the  faults  of  age ; 
And  death's  dread  character — invite  my  song.'^ 

And  reason  fades  before  the  fear.  Young,  in  this  extremity, 
characteristically  devotes  a  long  passage  to  suicide,  its  base- 
ness, its  "horrors  double,"  its  cause,  and  its  lesson.  Death  is 
described  with  dreadful  detail,  and  the  moral  lesson  is  that 
"such  sad  scenes"  are  sent  to  man  "in  pity" 

To  melt  him  down,  like  wax,  and  then  impress. 
Indelible,  death's  image  on  his  heart ; 
Bleeding  for  others,  trembling  for  himself.^ 

Death  has  "arts  to  lay  our  fears  asleep";  he  comes  disguised, 
and  is  therefore  unexpected. 

Scarce  with  more  sudden  terror  and  surprise 
From  his  black  mask  of  nitre,  touch'd  by  fire, 
He  bursts,  expands,  roars,  blazes,  and  devours.^^ 

Nights  VI  and  VII  return  to  arguments  for  immortality, 
and  Young  uses  everything  he  can  think  of,  Lorenzo's  vices, 
pride,  ambition,  greed,  and  worse,  even  crimes,  to  prove  his 
point. 

'Thou  shalt  not  covet,'  is  a  wise  command  ; 

But  bounded  to  the  wealth  the  sun  surveys : 

Look  farther,  the  command  stands  quite  reversed. 

And  av'rice  is  a  virtue  most  divine. 


"^  Night  IV,  749-754.  9  Night  V,  508-510. 

8  Night  V,  295-298.  10  Night  V,  879-881. 
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Is  faith  a  refuge  for  our  happiness? 
Most  sure,  and  is  it  not  for  reason  too? 
Nothing  this  world  unriddles,  but  the  next. 
Whence  inextinguishable  thirst  of  gain  ? 
From  inextinguishable  life  in  man, 
Man,  if  not  meant,  by  worth,  to  reach  the  skies, 
Had  wanted  wing  to  fly  so  far  in  guilt. 
Sour  grapes,  I  grant,  ambition,  avarice: 
Yet  still  their  root  is  immortality.^-^ 

His  reasoning  reveals  his  desperate  need  to  convince  himself, 
the  need  to  conquer  fear.  The  fear  of  death  is  not  rare  or  inter- 
mittent, but  constant  through  long  periods  of  years,  if  not 
throughout  life,  and  is  far  stronger  than  hope  of  salvation. 

O  the  long  dark  approach,  through  years  of  pain, 
Death's  gall'ry  (might  I  dare  to  call  it  so) 
With  dismal  doubt  and  sable  terror  hung, 
Sick  Hope's  pale  lamp  its  only  glimm'ring  ray : 
There,  Fate  my  melancholy  walk  ordain'd, 
Forbid  Self-love  itself  to  flatter,  there.^^ 

The  mind,  or  rather  the  imagination,  exaggerates  the  fear  of 
death. 

Night  VII  continues  the  arguments  for  "the  Nature, 
Proof,  and  Importance  of  Immortality,"  begun  in  Night  VI, 
which  ends  with  the  poet's  promise,  or  threat,  to  Lorenzo. 

Here  cease  we :  but,  ere  long 
More  powerful  proof  shall  take  the  field  against  thee, 
Stronger  than  death,  and  smiling  at  the  tomb.^^ 

The  two  books  are  jointly  titled,  "The  Infidel  Reclaimed,"  but 
though  Lorenzo  personifies  the  Infidel,  all  arguments  are  di- 
rected toward  Young's  persistent  foe,  the  fear  of  death.  Why 
man  must  fear  death,  he  does  not  know,  but  immortality  will 
compensate  for  the  pain. 

Or  if  abortively  poor  man  must  die. 
Nor  reach  what  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  dread  ? 
Why  curst  with  foresight  ?  Wise  to  misery  ? 
Why  of  his  proud  prerogative  the  prey  ?-^^ 

11  Night  VII,  459-471.  13  Night  VI,  817-819. 

12  Night  VI,  11-16.  14  Night  VII,  96-99. 
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Doubts  of  Immortality  continue  to  arise,  and  to  be  voiced,  al- 
ways Imputed  to  Lorenzo,  but  always  overhung  with  the 
shadow  of  Young's  fear. 

Couldst  thou  persuade  me,  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  ardent  wishes,  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new,  as  deep ! 
Oh!  with  what  thoughts,  thy  hope,  and  my  despair, 
Abhorr'd  Annihilation  blasts  the  soul. 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  wo  !^^ 

Young  follows  this  with  a  long  passage  describing  the  ter- 
rors of  annihilation,  and  nowhere  Is  he  more  vivid.  The  pecu- 
liarly personal  tone  that  Is  Young's  dominates  this  passage, 
though  these  are  supposedly  Lorenzo's  beliefs  which  Young 
abhors. 

'Undrawn  no  more ! — Behind  the  cloud  of  death. 

Once  I  beheld  a  sun  ;  a  sun  which  gilt 

That  sable  cloud,  and  turn'd  it  all  to  gold. 

How  the  grave's  alter'd !  Fathomless  as  hell ! 

A  real  hell  to  those  who  dreamt  of  heav'n. 

Annihilation !  how  it  yawns  before  me ! 

Next  moment  I  may  drop  from  thought,  from  sense, 

The  privilege  of  angels,  and  of  worms, 

An  outcast  from  existence !  and  this  spirit, 

This  all-pervading,  this  all-conscious  soul, 

This  particle  of  energy  divine. 

Which  travels  nature,  flies  from  star  to  star. 

And  visits  gods,  and  emulates  their  pow'rs. 

For  ever  is  extlnguish'd.  Horror !  death ! 

Death  of  that  death  I  fearless  once  survey'd ! — 

When  horror  universal  shall  descend. 

And  heav'n's  dark  concave  urn  all  human  race. 

On  that  enormous,  unrefunding  tomb.'^^ 

The  Infidel's  persistence  moves  Young  to  ask. 

And  is  there  nought  on  earth. 
But  a  long  train  of  transitory  forms. 
Rising,  and  breaking,  millions  in  an  hour? 

1^  Night  VII,  644-649. 
l6Night  VII,  813-830. 
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Bubbles  of  a  fantastic  deity,  blown  up 
In  sport,  and  then  in  cruelty  destroyed  ?^'' 
And 

Say,  in  this  rapid  tide  of  human  ruin, 
Is  there  no  rock,  on  which  man's  tossing  thought 
Can  rest  from  terror,  dare  his  fate  survey, 
And  boldly  think  it  something  to  be  born  ?^® 

Have  Young's  fears  been  stilled?  Argument  has  been  piled 
on  argument.  Death  is  terrible,  but  less  so  if  man  is  immortal. 
All  hinges  then  on  man's  immortality.  It  is  the  key  to  all.  In 
Night  IV  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  Atonement,  from 
God's  Love,  from  all  the  various  aspects  of  nature.  In  Nights 
VI  and  VII  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  world  and  man's 
life;  desperately  Young  reaches  out  to  grasp  anything,  man's 
worst  offenses  even,  that  can  be  twisted  to  his  purpose.  After  all 
this,  he  turns  to  hope.  The  last  part  of  Night  VII,  some  hundred 
and  seventy-three  lines,  is  a  complete  confession  that  arguments 
and  reason  have  failed  the  poet,  and  that  his  only  dependence 
is  on  hope.  Faith,  which  he  has  already  said  is  not  to  be 
relied  on,  since  reason  is  a  surer  guide,  now  must  come  to  his 
rescue. 

Eternal  life  is  Nature's  ardent  wish : 
What  ardently  we  wish,  we  soon  believe.^® 

Even  "disbelief"  is  evidence  to  Young,  and  "unawares,  asserts 
immortal  life."  Hope  is  now  all  his  comfort. 

Joy  has  her  tears,  and  transport  has  her  death : 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  though  strong, 
Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits  and  serenes ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys.^^ 

But  the  book  closes  with  a  more  than  implied  doubt. 

If  there  is  weight  in  an  eternity. 

Let  the  grave  listen ; — and  be  graver  still.^^ 

1'^  Night  VII,  866-870.  This  question  reminds  one  very  strongly  of  Hardy's 
later  questioning,  as  the  following  statement  also  recalls  Hardy. 
He  that  is  born  is  listed:  life  is  war; 
Eternal  war  with  woe. 

Night  II,  9-10. 

18  Night  VII,  906-909. 

19  Night  VII,  1309-1310. 
20Night  VII,  1462-1465. 

21  Night  VII,  1478-1479.  The  play  on  words  is  meant  for  force,  not  humor. 
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In  Night  VIII  Young  returns  to  inveighing  against  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  There  is  very  little  attention  given  to 
either  death  or  the  hereafter.  Strangely  enough  the  poet  gives 
directions  for  attaining  joy  and  happiness  in  that  world  which 
he  has  so  contemned,  nor  are  all  of  these  directions  entirely 
religious.  This  more  than  strengthens  the  suspicion,  supported 
here  and  there  by  direct  statement, ^^  that  Young  did  not  find 
life  quite  so  dismal  nor  the  world  so  thoroughly  bad  as  he  was 
driven  to  picture  it  for  the  sake  of  his  argument.  If  this  sus- 
picion is  not  well-founded,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  Night  VIII,  for,  though  it  is  a  long  complaint  of  life,  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  deaths  of  Lucia,  Narcissa,  and  Philander,  or 
with  immortality,  or  to  any  great  extent  with  death  at  all. 
There  is  one  reference  only  to  Philander,  but  Lorenzo  is  the 
recipient  of  endless  moral  admonitions  against  the  vice  and 
folly  of  a  life  of  pleasure.  There  is  one  striking  passage  about 
suicide,  though,^^  and  there  are  occasional  references  to  death's 
terrors.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  this  book  is  the 
distinction  between  Lorenzo's  "Reason,"  which  is  useless,  and 
the  wisdom,  fed  by  reason,  of  the  "serious  man." 

Night  IX,  "The  Consolation,"  brings  us  back  to  the  con- 
templation of  death.  "Howling  furies  ring  the  doleful  knell" 
once  more.  The  world  itself  is  a  grave.  The  flood  is  pictured 
and  the  second  destruction  of  the  world,  by  fire,  is  foretold.  As 
elsewhere.  Young  seems  to  confuse  the  end  of  his  life  with  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  last  scene  of  this  world  is  described  and 
"consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale."  Hope  hardly  is  left. 

Young  says, 

I  think  of  nothing  else;  I  see!  I  feel  it!^^ 

Doubt,  grief,  and  fear,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  are  not  gone; 
hence  they  are  rationalized,  justified,  as  good. 

Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene : 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray : 
As  night  to  stars,  no  lustre  gives  to  man. 
Heroes  in  battle,  pilots  in  the  storm, 

22This,  for  example,  from  Night  IV,  35-36: 

But  grant  to  life    (and  just  it  is  to  grant 
To  lucky  life)   some  perquisites  of  joy. 

23  Night  VIII,  1323-1337. 

24  Night  IX,  264. 
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And  virtue  in  calamities,  admire. 

The  crown  of  manhood  is  a  winter-joy.^^ 

This  process  of  rationalization  permits  him  to  speak  of  the 
terrors  of  death  as  kind,  but  none  of  Young's  almost  endless 
arguments  has  succeeded  in  dissociating  death  and  terror. 

Young  not  only  confuses  his  own  death  with  that  of  the 
world,  but  invariably  views  this  finality  in  its  darkest  aspects. 
So  he  had  done  thirty-three  years  earlier  in  The  Last  Day,  and 
so  he  does  in  several  passages  in  the  Night  Thoughts.  There  is 
an  "eternal  curtain";  "universal  midnight"  or  "eternal  dark- 
ness" reigns;  the  picture  is  always  painted  in  symbols  of  black- 
ness, the  blackness  of  Young's  thoughts.  The  point  is  not 
merely  that  the  ultimate  holocaust  of  orthodox  theology  is 
sui  generis  dreadful  to  contemplate,  but  that  Young  treats  it 
in  his  own  way.  Frequently,  as  in  the  whole  passage  which 
discusses  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  world.  Young  ego- 
tistically identifies  his  own  dissolution  with  the  terrible  event. 
Besides  this,  perhaps  out  of  Christian  humility  and  a  sense  of 
his  own  guilt,  but  more  plausibly  because  of  the  gloomy  shadow 
of  fear  that  darkened  his  mind,  he  never  goes  beyond  a  wish 
for  salvation,  and  usually  implies  the  worst  fate  for  himself. 
Finally,  the  conflict  between  belief  and  doubt,  life  eternal  and 
the  equally  eternal  terrors  of  the  tomb,  between  reason  and 
fear,  is  never  done.  Once  more  toward  the  end  of  Night  IX 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  man  must  be 
"proved."  This  time  "imagination,"  "the  senses,"  "passion," 
are  to  be  excluded. 


Wake  all  to  reason ; — let  her  reign  alone  ;- 


26 


The  argument  then  begins  with  Descartes'  '^Cogito  ergo  sum." 

'What  am  I  ?  and  from  whence  ?  — I  nothing  know, 
But  that  I  am ;  and,  since  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal !  had  there  e'er  been  nought, 
Nought  still  had  been :  eternal  there  must  be. — 
But  what  eternal  ? — why  not  human  race  ?'^^ 

The  reasoning  soon  falls  back  on  the  argument  from  design, 

25  Night  IX,  406-411.  27  Night  IX,  1449-1453. 

26  Night  IX,  1444, 
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beyond  which  Young  never  got,  and  ends  by  assuming  what  it 
set  out  to  prove. 

Grant,  then,  invisible,  eternal,  Mind; 
That  granted,  all  is  solved.^^ 

Flaws  In  Young's  reasoning  are  not  difficult  to  find^^  nor 
are  they  very  important;  what  Is  Important  is  the  persistence 
of  doubt,  the  never  ended  need  to  prove,  the  fear  that  would 
not  permit  final  belief.  The  argument  continues  to  the  end  of 
"The  Consolation,"  as  Night  IX  is  entitled;  the  shadow  of  the 
fear  darkens  the  effort  to  rejoice  and  gives  the  lie  to  the  opti- 
mistic tone  which  Young  assumes  for  the  time  belng.^^  And 
characteristically,  having  staked  all  on  reason  and  finding  reason 
Incapable  of  settling  his  doubts.  Young  decides  that  man  was 
not  Intended  to  know  and  falls  back  on  love,  faith,  piety. 

Not  deeply  to  discern,  not  much  to  know. 
Mankind  was  born  to  wonder,  and  adore.^^ 

But  to  Young  faith  is  as  insufficient,  as  unsatisfying,  as 
reason  before  was  found.  Somewhere  he  must  turn,  for  doubt 
and  fear  still  hold  him. 

Bent  on  destruction !  and  in  love  with  death ! 
Not  all  these  luminaries,  quench'd  at  once. 
Were  half  so  sad,  as  one  benighted  mind. 
Which  gropes  for  happiness,  and  meets  despair. 
How,  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  Night, 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sits ! 
How  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetual  dews,  and  saddens  nature's  scene! 
A  scene  more  sad  sin  makes  the  darken'd  soul. 
All  comfort  kills,  nor  leaves  one  spark  alive.^^ 

Though  this  is  Intended  to  be  the  awful  state  of  mind  of  the 
infidel,  the  undevout  Lorenzo,  It  is  Young  himself  who  "gropes 
for  happiness,  and  meets  despair,"  who  wavers  between  reason 

28  Night  IX,  1486-1487. 

29  Young  himself  was  satisfied  with  his  own  logic.  See  Night  IX,  1507-1509. 

If,  in  this  chain,  Lorenzo  finds  no  flaw, 
Let  it  for  ever  bind  him  to  belief. 
And  where  the  link,  in  which   a   flaw  he  finds? 

30  To  the  same  argument  Young  returned  fifteen  years  later  in  Resignation. 

31  Night  IX,  1858-1859.  32  Night  IX,  1974-1983.  . 
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and  faith  and  finds  that  neither  ends  the  torture.  Young's 
vacillation  between  reason  and  faith  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  No  believer  in  freedom  of 
will,  he  even  appeals  to  that.  Often  he  escapes  the  dilemma 
momentarily  by  using  the  terms  wisdom,  thought,  or  prudence, 
which  are  neither  faith  nor  reason  alone.  The  emotions,  the 
senses,  imagination,  intellect,  hope,  are  each  trusted  and  dis- 
trusted by  turns.  What  confuses  the  whole  question  is  that  at 
times  Lorenzo's  senses  are  scorned  and  the  poet's  superior 
reason  is  upheld  and  at  other  times  Lorenzo's  intellect  and 
reason  are  condemned  while  the  poet  relies  on  faith  or  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.^^  Now  he  turns  back  to  "thought"  and 
"the  proof  of  common  sense,"  and  the  argument  Is  never  done. 
The  catalogue  of  death's  terrors  is  rehearsed;  once  more  the 
warning  against  the  evil  world  is  uttered;  again  his  own  death 
Is  anticipated  and  the  question,  "When  will  it  end  with  me?" 
is  asked.  Nowhere  is  Young  more  orthodox  than  In  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Deity  which  follows.  But  Young's  prayer  for  him- 
self reveals  the  power  of  his  fear  in  the  petition  for  a  gentle 
death  and  in  the  conception  of  God's  love  as  "death  of  death" 
and  "cordial  of  despair." 

'Look  down — down — down, 
On  a  poor  breathing  particle  In  dust, 
Or,  lower, — an  immortal  in  his  crimes. 
His  crimes  forgive!  forgive  his  virtues,  tool 
Those  smaller  faults,  half  converts  to  the  right ; 
Nor  let  me  close  these  eyes,  which  never  more 
May  see  the  sun  (though  night's  descending  scale 
Now  weighs  up  morn,)  unpitied,  and  unbless'd! 
In  Thy  displeasure  dwells  eternal  pain ; 
Pain,  our  aversion ;  pain,  which  strikes  me  now : 
And,  since  all  pain  is  terrible  to  man, 
Though  transient,  terrible ;  at  Thy  good  hour, 
Gently,  ah  gently,  lay  me  In  my  bed. 
My  clay-cold  bed!  by  nature,  now,  so  near; 
By  nature,  near ;  still  nearer  by  disease ! 
Till  then,  be  this,  an  emblem  of  my  grave ; 
Let  it  out-preach  the  preacher ;  every  night 

33  Dozens  of  references  would  be  needed  to  illustrate  this  matter  fully,  but 
see  especially  Night  IV,  701-766  and  Night  VIII,  600-622  et  passim. 
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Let  it  outcry  the  boy  at  Philip's  ear ; 
That  tongue  of  death !  that  herald  of  the  tomb ! 
And  when  (the  shelter  of  thy  wing  implored) 
My  senses,  soothed,  shall  sink  in  soft  repose ; 
O  sink  this  truth  still  deeper  in  my  soul, 
Suggested  by  my  pillow,  sign'd  by  fate, 
First,  in  fate's  volume,  at  the  page  of  man — 
Mans  sickly  soul,  though  turnd  and  toss'd  for  ever. 
From  side  to  side,  can  rest  on  nought  but  Thee; 
Here,  in  full  trust;  hereafter,  in  full  joy ; 
On  Thee,  the  promised,  sure,  eternal  down 
Of  spirits,  toil'd  in  travel  through  this  vale. 
Nor  of  that  pillow  shall  my  soul  despond  ; 
For — Love  almighty!  Love  almighty!  (sing 
Exult,  creation!)  Love  almighty  reigns! 
That  death  of  death!  that  cordial  of  despair! 
And  loud  eternity's  triumphant  song!'^* 

The  "thought  of  death"  is  "sole  victor  of  its  dread,"  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  men's  lives  "is  to  forget  their  graves,"  as 
the  sole  end  of  religion  is  to  convert  "pain  to  peace."  And  the 
poem  ends  with  the  world  destroyed. 

When  like  a  taper,  all  these  suns  expire ; 
When  Time,  like  him  of  Gaza  in  his  wrath, 
Plucking  the  pillars  that  support  the  world. 
In  Nature's  ample  ruins  lies  entomb'd ; 
And  Midnight,  universal  Midnight!  reigns.^^ 

Night  IX  finds  Young  asking, 

And  have  I  been  complaining,  then  so  long? 
Complaining  of  his  favours,  pain,  and  death  ?^^ 

He  apparently  could  not  convince  himself  that  death  might 
come  to  him  In  any  form  but  one  of  terror.  He  Is  utterly 
Incapable  of  believing  In  death  as  benevolent,  gentle,  or  truly 
desirable,  of  taking  such  an  attitude  as  Browning's  for  example. 
For  him  death  Is  "this  king  of  terrors,"  and  though  he  may 
speak  of  the  grave  as  man's  "subterranean  road  to  bliss," 
there  are  hundreds  of  horrid  details  used  to  describe  the  awful 

34  Night  IX,  2313-2346.  The  italics  are  in  the  text  and  are  probably  Dr. 
Boyd's  for  other  editions  do  not  have  them. 

33  Night  IX,  2430-2434,  36  Night  IX,  376-377 
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tomb,  and  death  is  still  "insidious  death."  Death  is  a  personal 
antagonist,  "that  mighty  hunter,"  "the  coming  foe,"  "the 
tyrant,"  "insatiate  archer,"  "the  murderer,"  the  great  devourer, 

whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal.^^ 

More  often  than  not  death  is  personified,  as  is  fate;  indeed, 
very  frequently  the  two  ideas  are  used  interchangeably.^^  Death 
is  "genVal  horror,"  and  "feeble  nature's  dread!"  Young  also 
morbidly  imagines  death  in  terms  of  gaping  wounds,  blood, 
and  torture,  with  many  references  to  stabbing  and  murder. 
The  worm,  decay,  and  scattered  bones  are  other  frequent 
details.  Death,  however,  is  occasionally  viewed  as  a  refuge  and 
is  bravely  welcomed,  but  the  grimmer  aspects  always  return, 
as  they  returned  years  later  in  Resignation.  When  Young  views 
death  as  other  than  terrifying,  he  is  striving  to  convince  himself 
that  by  thinking  of  eternal  bliss  he  can  forget  the  terrors  of  the 
tomb.  Thus  his  lengthiest  and  best  arguments  for  immortality 
are  but  a  rationalization  of  his  fear,  a  means  of  escape.  In  the 
same  way  he  rationalizes  the  conflict  between  his  love  of  life 
and  of  the  world  and  the  fate  which  he  knows  cannot  be 
escaped.  To  accomplish  this,  the  world  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it  must  be  made  as  worthless,  ugly,  and  base  as  possible.  He 
tries  to  comfort  himself  for  the  painful  necessity  of  leaving 
the  world  by  making  life  seem  unattractive  and  terrible,  by 
making  the  life  he  clings  to  seem  so  mean  that  he  will  no 
longer  love  it  and  want  it. 

Who  cheapens  life,  abates  the  fear  of  death. 

This  rationalization  of  Young's  fear  grows  inevitably  from 
the  irresoluble  conflict^^  between  the  will  to  live  and  the  frus- 


37  Night  I,  172-173, 

2S  Young  also  personifies  Night,  Silence,  Darkness,  the  Stars,  the  Moon,  the 
Sun,  as  well  as  Death  and  Fate.  This  is  all  quite  in  the  neo-classical  tradition, 
but  it  also  is  rather  non-Christian,  especially  the  frequent  reference  to  Fate.  We 
have  previously  noted  Young's  pagan  use  of  the  word  immortality;  this  occurs 
even  in  the  Night  Thoughts.  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  adjust  Young's  emphasis 
on  fate  to  Christian  theology,  as  it  would  be  to  reconcile  his  references  in  this 
ostensibly  orthodox  poem  to  gods. 

3^  Clark  sees  the  deeper  cause  of  Young's  melancholy  in  his  philosophy,  his 
"failure  to  mediate  between  extremes."  The  conflict  was,  however,  more  reli- 
gious than  philosophical.  Young  was  not  much  of  a  philosopher. 
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trated  ambition  and  disappointments  of  his  life,  between  death 
as  release  from  a  life  of  emptiness,  frustration,  and  pain  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  death  as  a  dreaded  fate,  un- 
certain, dark,  terrifying.  This  conflict  is  manifested  in  the 
wavering  between  reason  and  faith,  belief  and  doubt,  resig- 
nation and  renewed  alarm.  The  poet's  inability  to  decide  the 
issue  appears  in  his  love  of  solitude,  his  complaint  of  life,  his 
retreat  to  rural  Welwyn,  and  his  love  of  Night,  Silence,  and 
Darkness,  all  three  symbols  of  his  need  to  escape  a  problem 
beyond  his  powers  to  solve.  In  the  simplest  terms  the  conflict 
was  waged  between  hope  of  immortality  and  fear,  both  of  a 
ghastly  death  and  burial  and  one  which  might  prove  eternal. 
Only  the  hope  of  immortality  could  make  the  terror  of  dying 
endurable  and  Young  found  no  means  to  be  sure.  In  this 
conflict  and  Young's  failure  to  resolve  it  are  the  bases  for  the 
poet's  melancholy. 


VI 
YOUNG'S  INFLUENCE  AND  LITERARY  FATE 

.  .  .  how  like  gods 
We  sit;  and,  wrapt  in  immortality, 
Shed  gen'rous  tears  on  wretches  born  to  die; 
Their  fate  deploring,  to  forget  our  own! 

Night  Thoughts,  Night  IX 

Young's  principal  connection  with  pre-romanticism  was  his 
contribution  of  an  intensely  personal,  foreboding  religious 
melancholy,  pessimistic,  often  morbid,  always  self-centered, 
the  result  of  the  poet's  unconquerable  fear  of  the  pain  and 
horror  of  his  own  death.  As  Kurtz  says,  "Fear  of  death, 
Indeed,  arises  very  largely  from  narrow  contemplation  of  self; 
by  consecrating  our  thoughts  to  Interests  beyond  self,  we  dimin- 
ish the  minatory  power  of  death."  ^  For  better  or  worse. 
Young  was  unable  so  to  rise  above  self.  The  question  may  now 
be  considered  whether  Young's  melancholy  exerted  any  real 
Influence  In  the  later  development  of  romanticism. 

Of  Young's  once  great  popularity  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  wide  vogue  of  the  Night  Thoughts  began  with  the  original 
serial  publication.  The  Fourth  Night,  In  which  the  poet  had 
triumphantly  expounded  "the  only  cure  for  the  fear  of  death," 
brought  the  serial  publication  temporarily,  but  only  very  briefly, 
to  a  halt.^  Dodsley,  his  then  publisher,  issued  the  Four  Nights 
In  the  first  collected  edition,  six  printings  of  which  were  called 
for  In  a  little  more  than  six  months.  Young's  popularity  con- 
tinued well  Into  the  nineteenth  century  and  a  fairly  steady 
demand  for  the  work  lasted  through  most  of  the  Victorian  age. 
Upwards  of  forty  editions  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  separately 
or  as  part  of  the  collected  works,  appeared  In  England  before 
1800.^  Shelley  says,^  that  Young's  long  poem  "was  more  fre- 

1  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz,  The  Pursuit  of  Death,  xiv. 

2  Henry  Pettit,  "Preface  to  a  Bibliography  of  Young's  Night-Thoughts" 
217.  This  study  furnishes  the  most  accurate  information  available  on  the  original 
printings,  printers,  and  serial  publication  of  the  Night  Thoughts. 

3  Thomas,  Le  Poete  Edivard  Young,  Bibliography. 
■*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edivard  Young,  198. 
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quently  reprinted  than  probably  any  other  book  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  was  to  be  translated  into  French,  and  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  and  German,  and  Portuguese,  and  Swedish,  and 
Magyar."  In  1783  appeared  The  Beauties  of  Milton,  Thorn- 
son,  and  Youngs  for  the  "rising  youth  of  both  sexes." 

In  his  check-lists  of  American  editions,  Henry  Pettit 
records  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  editions  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  and  nineteen  editions  of  Young's  works  in  this  coun- 
try between  1777  and  1894.^  In  America  as  late  as  1854,  in 
the  third  revision  of  his  edition  of  Young's  major  poem,  the 
Reverend  James  Boyd,  the  best  American  editor,  explained 
that,  "The  fact  that  it  is  extensively  used  in  seminaries  of 
learning,  as  a  text  book  for  grammatical  analysis  and  rhetori- 
cal criticism,  has  also  recommended  it  to  the  editor  as  a  pecu- 
liarly fitting  subject  of  his  critical  study  and  annotation."^  The 
academic  use  may  have  been  a  symptom  of  literary  senility  in 
the  poem's  history,  but  it  also  testified  to  the  esteem  in  which 
the  poem  was  held  by  the  trainers  of  young  minds  and  to  the 
tradition  of  acceptance  of  the  work  as  morally  uplifting  and 
sound.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  other  works  of  Young, 
notably  the  Satires,  the  dramas,  Job,  the  Conjectures,  and  the 
Centaur,  were  widely  read  and  frequently  reprinted. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
which  readers  derived  from  the  Night  Thoughts.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  its  only  real  rivals  were  Thomson's  Seasons 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  with  either  or  both  of  these 
it  was  sometimes  issued.  John  Wesley  paid  damages  of  fifty 
pounds  to  Dodsley  for  infringement  of  copyright  because  he 
published  in  1743  extracts  from  Nights  I,  II,  IV,  V,  VI,  and 
VII  for  the  edification  of  his  followers.  Despite  this  experience, 
in  1770  he  published  An  Extract  from  Dr.  Young's  Night- 
Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality,  including  a  Pref- 
ace by  himself  and,  at  the  end  of  each  Night,  a  vocabulary. 
Charles  Wesley,  in  his  diary  for  July  30,  1754,  speaks  of  tran- 
scribing the  Night  Thoughts  and  of  their  being  more  useful 

5  Henry  Pettit,  "A  Check-List  of  Young's  'Night-Thoughts'  in  America," 
Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  XLII,  1948,  150-156,  and 
Pettit,  "Further  Additions  to  the  Check-List  of  Young's  'Night-Thoughts'  in 
America,"  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  XLIV,  1950,  192-195. 

^  Night  Thoughts,  3rd  Rev.  Ed.,  by  James  Robert  Boyd,  A.  S.  Barnes,  1854. 
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than  anything  besides  the  Scriptures,  and  on  April  8,  1773,  he 
wrote  to  his  daughter  Sarah,  giving  her  a  month  to  learn  by 
heart  Night  IV,  "The  Christian  Triumph,"  in  its  entirety.  The 
poem  was  illustrated  by  Blake,  and  though  the  drawings  ex- 
press the  artist  much  more  than  they  do  Young,  the  popularity 
of  the  poem,  in  addition  to  other  quahties,  no  doubt  helped 
Blake  to  the  choice  of  subject. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  preferred  Young's  description  of  night  to  either 
Shakespeare's  or  Dryden's,  agreed  that  the  Night  Thoughts  was  'one 
of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme 
but  with  disadvantage.'  Burke  committed  many  passages  of  it  to  memory, 
and  even  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole  thought  that  in  the  author's 
'most  frantic  rhapsodies'  there  were  'innumerable  fine  things.'^ 

As  though  the  Night  Thoughts  were  not  sufficient,  in  spite  of 
their  length,  to  satisfy  the  public  appetite  for  Young^s  fare, 
Thomas  Newcomb,  who  published  between  1757  and  1764 
blank  verse  renditions  of  Hervey's  prose  Meditiations,  also  put 
into  the  same  form  one  of  Young's  "moral  compositions"  in 
prose.^  Many  other  indications  of  the  public  favor  accorded  the 
Night  Thoughts  are  on  record. 

On  the  Continent  the  poem  aroused  much  enthusiasm 
among  Young's  contemporaries.  In  Germany,  Young  was  re- 
garded as  an  apostle  of  freedom  of  the  individual,  a  prophet 
of  self.  "The  poem  was  translated  into  twelve  languages  be- 
fore 1844,  and  had  deeply  impressed  itself  on  continental 
literature,  above  all  on  the  growth  of  German  romanticism."^ 
Young's  Conjectures  was  much  admired  by  Klopstock  and  his 
friends ^^  and  was  translated  in  1760  and  again  in  1787.^^  Both 
van  Tieghem  and  Thomas 

.  .  .  emphasize  the  vast  influence  of  the  poem  in  Germany — on  Ebert, 
whose  translation  is  sometimes  thought  to  improve  on  the  original ;  on 
Klopstock,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  him- 
self for  work  on  his  Messiah  by  reading  Young;  on  Herder,  who  all  his 

'''  Havens,  op.  ctt.,  158.  Havens  mentions  "devout  souls  like  Bowles'  mother, 
who  revered  the  Night  Thoughts  'next  to  God's  own  word.'  " 

8  Ibid.,  46,  n.  I. 

9  Sickels,  op.  cit.,  132. 

10  Leslie  Stephen,  Article  on  Young,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

11  Edith  J.  Morley,  edition  of  the  Conjectures,  Bibliography,  54.  The  present 
writer  owns  a  copy  of  the  1787  German  translation. 
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life  counted  'Night  Thoughts'  among  his  favorite  books;  and  even 
fleetingly  (like  Ossian)  on  Goethe,  Richter,  Novalis,  the  Schlegels,  and 
Tieck.i2 

Klopstock  wrote  a  poem  on  Young's  death/^  and  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  was  considered  by  some  critics  and  readers 
to  be  superior  to  Milton. ^^  In  France,  Young  divided  enthusi- 
asm with  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Ossian}^  Young  was  accepted 
as  the  artist  of  a  new  genre,  le  sombre}^  Letourneur's  prose 
translation  of  the  Night  Thoughts  into  French  appeared  in 
1769  with  a  preliminary  dissertation,^*^  and  the  poem  was 
admired  by  Diderot,  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  Robespierre,  who 
''kept  it  under  his  pillow  during  the  Revolution. "^^  Edmund 
Gosse  gives  an  interesting  example  of  Young's  influence  on 
Lamartine,^^  an  influence  that  has  been  noted  by  others. 

But  in  1810  we  find  a  still  more  powerful  lodestone  drawing  the  mind 
of  Lamartine  towards  England.  In  that  year  he  met  with  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  this  stately  and  lugubri- 
ous poem,  which,  the  frivolous  reader  of  to-day  should  note,  still  held 
at  that  time  its  domination  over  the  minds  of  all  pious  and  meditative 
readers  of  verse.  French  critics  have  taken  for  granted  that  Lamartine 
only  knew  Letourneur's  prose  translation  of  the  Night  Thoughts;  of 
this  I  do  not  see  any  evidence,  though  he  may  have  used  Letourneur  as 
a  crib  to  help  him  with  the  original.  It  would  be  tedious  to  cite  many 
examples,  but  here  is  one  at  random.  In  the  earliest  of  the  Meditations 
Lamartine  called  upon  death — 

'Viens  done,  viens  detachez  mes  chaines  corporelles! 

Viens,  ouvre  mon  prison;  viens,  prete-moi  tes  ailes. 

Que  tardes-tuf* 

There  is  nothing  like  that  in  Letourneur,  but  Young  had  lamented  how 
man : — 


12  Sickels,  op.  cit.,  374--37Sy  n.  3. 

13  Leslie  Stephen,  Article  on  Young,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

14  Ibid. 

15  Ibid. 

16  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit.,  195. 
1"^  Leslie  Stephen,  op.  cit. 

18  Ibid.  Others  say  that  he  carried  the  Night  Thoughts  in  his  pocket, 
'^^  More  Books  on  the  Table,  "Lamartine  and  the  English  Poets,"  318-319. 
Miss  Sickels  says,  op.  cit.,  375,  n.  3,  that  Letourneur's  translation  is  "highly  inac- 
curate and  misrepresentative"  and  that  he  "tried,  among  other  innovations,  to 
make  the  poem  deistic  instead  of  Christian."  She  also  says  that  in  Spain  the 
Protestant  elements  of  the  poem  "had  to  be  expurgated  to  escape  the  Inquisition." 
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Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite. 

The  whole  thought  of  Ulmmortalite  is  steeped  in  the  sentiment  of  Night 
Thoughts,  and  often  in  the  language,  too. 

Imitators  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  were  by  no  means 
few,  nor  did  they  waste  much  time  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
market  for  melancholy  maunderlngs  In  prose  and  verse.  "Even 
before  the  last  books  of  the  poem  had  been  published,  other 
Night  Thoughts,  Day  Thoughts,  and  pieces  'after  the  manner 
of  Dr.  Young'  or  'In  Imitation  of  him  or  'occasioned  by'  his 
work  were  being  composed  .  .  .  writers  continued  even  Into 
the  nineteenth  century  to  copy  the  poem  or  to  be  Influenced  by 
It."^^  In  his  bibliography^^  Havens  lists  the  following  Imita- 
tions of  Young: 

A  Night  Thought,  by  Sneyd  Davies,  1745;  Death,  Anonymous,  1752; 
The  Noctuary,  or  an  Address  from  the  Tombs,  Anonymous,  1752;  The 
Vindication,  or  Day-Thoughts,  Occasioned  by  the  Complaint,  or  Night 
Thoughts,  in  blank  verse.  Anonymous,  1753;  The  Relief,  or  Day- 
Thoughts,  by  Henry  Jones,  I754>*  Religious  Conscience,  In  Imitiation 
of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Anonymous,  1755;  Mr.  Hervey's  Medi- 
tations and  Contemplations  (After  the  Manner  of  Dr,  Young),  by 
Thomas  Newcomb,  Two  Volumes,  1764;^^  The  Retired  Penitent,  a 
Poetical  Version  of  One  of  Young's  Moral  Contemplations,  by  Thomas 
Newcomb,  1760;  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  or  an  Evening's  Meditation, 
by  T.  L.  (Thomas  Letchworth?),  1765;  A  Morning's  Meditation,  by 
Thomas  Letchworth,  1765;  The  Birth-place,  in  the  manner  of  Young, 
Anonymous,  1775;  and  Humility,  A  Night  Thought,  by  Charles  Phil- 
pot,  1791.^^ 


20  Havens,  The  Influence  of  Milton,  159. 

21  Ibid.,  637  ff.  Bibliography  I. 

22 A  blank  verse  rendering  of  Hervey's  prose  Meditations. 

23  All  of  these  are  in  blank  verse.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
any  of  them  and  have  given  only  those  titles  which  Havens  indicates  {op.  cit., 
159,  n.  4)  as  avowed  imitations  of  Young.  Of  the  hundreds  of  titles  he  includes 
in  this  bibliography,  however,  I  feel  sure  that  dozens  of  others  than  those  given 
above  owe  something  to  Young.  There  are,  for  example,  many  Last  Day  poems. 
Others  appear  from  the  titles  at  least  to  be  attempts  to  "correct"  or  refute  the 
gloomy  pessimism  of  Young.  Such  poems  as  these,  for  instance,  suggest  Young's 
influence:  Contemplation,  In  Dissertations,  Essays,  etc.,  by  James  Fortescue,  1759; 
The  Nocturnal  Excursion  of  Fancy,  Anonymous,  1746;  The  Dying  Heathen,  by 
Edward  Stephens,  1747;  and  Sunday  Thoughts,  by  Moses  Browne,  1749.  There 
are  many  others. 
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To  Young's  influence  also  may  be  attributed  some  part  at 
least  of  the  following  poems.^*  William  Thompson,  Dean  of 
Raphoe,  in  1745,  published  Sickness ,  first  in  three,  later  five, 
books.  His  biographer,  Davenport,  says  that  Thompson  was 
"just  warm  from  the  perusal  of  the  Night  Thoughts^'  Thomp- 
son also  wrote  "Garden  Inscriptions,"  one  of  which  was  to  be 
placed  "Over  Young's  Night  Thoughts/'  Cornelius  Arnold 
published  in  1750  a  melancholy  poem  entitled  Distress,  which 
owed  much  to  Young.  James  Foot  said  in  the  preface  to  his 
Penseroso,  i"J"ji,  that  he  used  blank  verse  because  Young  and 
"most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  present  times"  used  it. 
George  Keate  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Young's;  his 
blank  verse  poem,  The  Alps,  1763,  shows  some  evidence  of 
Young's  influence.  Henry  Headley's  Invocation  to  Melancholy, 
1786,  James  Hurdis's  Tears  of  Affection,  1794,  the  Reverend 
William  Dodd's  Thoughts  in  Prison,  written  in  Newgate  while 
Dodd  awaited  death,  and  published  in  1777,  and  David 
Lloyd's  Voyage  of  Life,  1792,  all  belong  in  this  category.  The 
Course  of  Time  by  Robert  Pollok,  once  read  like  the  Night 
Thoughts  for  moral  edification  but  now  forgotten,  has  much 
of  Young  in  its  matter,  though  little  in  its  manner. 

The  most  successful  imitator,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  was 
the  Reverend  James  Hervey,  who  published,  1 746-1 747,  two 
volumes  of  Meditations  and  Contemplations  in  prose.  In  later 
editions  the  contents  are  A  Meditation  Among  the  Tombs,  Re- 
flections on  a  Flower  Garden,  A  Descant  Upon  Creation,  Con- 
templation on  the  Night,  and  A  Winter  Piece.  The  chief 
influences  in  these  moral  essays  were  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
Blair's  The  Grave,  and  Thomson's  Seasons.  Hervey  once 
shared  Young's  immense  popularity  though  his  work  is  now  all 
but  forgotten.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  says  that  the  Meditations 
"bears  to  Shaftesbury  the  same  kind  of  relation  which  Young 
bears  to  Pope,"^^  and  that  the  book  was 

.  .  .  according  to  Southey,  not  more  laudable  in  its  purpose  than  vicious 
in  its  style,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  popular  ever  written.  .  .  . 
We  find  everywhere  specimens  of  that  queer  eighteenth-century  euphu- 

24  Havens,  op.  cit.,  159,  n.  4. 

25  Leslie  Stephen,  English   Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  II,  438. 
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ism  of  which  Shaftesbury  set,  perhaps,  the  earliest  example,  mixed  with 
phrases  which  recall  the  unction  of  the  popular  Evangelical  preacher.^^ 

Hervey  himself  attributed  the  idea  for  his  work  to  a  sugges- 
tion in  the  Spectator  No.  393.  At  any  rate,  he  is  perhaps 
Young's  most  important  follower  though  his  significance  is 
much  more  religious  than  literary. 

Young  had  detractors  as  well  as  imitators.  The  chorus  of 
criticism,  parody,  and  ridicule  began  in  his  own  day  and  has 
not  yet  stopped.  William  Warburton  remarked  that  Young 
was  ''the  finest  writer  of  nonsense  of  any  of  this  age."^^  Gray 
and  his  friend  Mason  gently  ridiculed  the  Night  Thoughts, 
Chateaubriand,  dissenting  from  the  French  acclaim,  sharply 
criticized  the  poem.^^  In  1743,  William  Shenstone  praised  The 
Complaint  as  "the  best  thing  that  has  come  out  this  season 
(these  twenty  years,  Pope  says)  except  mine,"  and 

Later  in  the  same  year,  he  is  distinctly  irreverent.  Speaking  of  the 
complaints  of  an  elderly  aunt,  he  suggests  that  she  'shall  fetch  a  long- 
winded  sigh  with  Dr.  Young  for  a  wager ;  though  I  see  his  Suspiria  are 
not  yet  finished.  He  has  relapsed  into  ''Night  the  Fifth."  I  take  his  case 
to  be  wind  in  a  great  measure,  and  would  advise  him  to  take  rhubarb  in 
powder,  with  a  little  nutmeg  grated  amongst  it,  as  I  do.'^^ 

As  a  modern  instance  of  the  harsh  treatment  which  Young 
receives  Haven  says,  "It  is  Young's  good  fortune  that  he  is 
little  read,"  a  rather  odd  remark,  and  he  adds,  "The  Night 
Thoughts  is  one  of  the  dullest  and  falsest  poems  that  ever 
achieved  fame."^^  The  falseness  of  Young's  poem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  modern  sceptical  scientist  is  the  occasion 
for  the  witty  and  amusing  "Undevout  Astronomers,"  by  Julian 
S.  Huxley,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature^  June  11,  1932. 
Starting  with  Young's  line,  "The  undevout  astronomer  is 
mad,"  Huxley  says  that  the  poem  has  "become  a  little  out 
of  date,"  for 

26/^1^.,  438-439. 

27  Quoted  by  Leslie  Stephen,  ibid.,  349,  from  Letters  of  William  V^arburton, 
285. 

28  Leslie  Stephen,  Article  on  Young,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  1287. 

29  Quoted  by  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit.,  196. 
3^  Havens,  op.  cit.,  149. 
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Night  Thoughts  are  often  queer  and  need  correction 
In  light  of  morning's  sunny  postulate. 

The  point  Is  that  the  universe  makes  no  such  pretty  pattern 
as  Young,  from  Newton's  teaching,  thought  it  did,  and  that 
It  consequently  does  not  lend  Itself  to  such  easy  and  convincing 
proof  of  religious  dogmas. 

There  were  many  parodies  and  satires  of  Young.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne, ^^ 
John  Kidgell,^-  and  WIlHam  Whltehead.^^  Miss  Sickels  quotes 
from  one  parody  signed  by  Mr.  W.,  More  Night  Thoughts, 
commenting  that  It  Is  "doubtless  Identical  with  the  parody  by 
William  Whitehead  referred  to  by  Thomas  (op.  cit.,  493), 
although  It  does  not  occur  In  any  edition  of  Whitehead's  works 
which  I  have  seen."^^ 

What's  life  ? — -what's  death  ?  thus  coveted  and  f ear'd  ? — 
Life  is  a  fleeting  shadow — death's  no  more : — 
Death's  a  dark  lantern ;  life  a  candle's  end, 
Stuck  in  a  save-all,  soon  to  end  in  stench — 
Foh !  death's  a  privy ;  life  the  alley  green 
That  leads  to  't  .  .  . 

And  yet,  Lorenzo,  if  considered  right, 
A  life  of  labour,  is  a  life  of  ease ! 
Pain  is  true  joy,  and  Want  is  luxury ! 

Would  you  be  merry  ? — seek  some  charnel-house 

Where  death  inhabits,  give  a  ball  to  death, 

A  doom's-day  ball,  and  lead  up  Holben's  [sic]  dance.  .  .  .^^ 

Among  writers  of  greater  stature  than  any  thus  far  men- 
tioned upon  whom  one  or  more  students  have  thought  Young's 

31  Oxford  Book  of  Eighteenth  Century  Verse,  no.  201.  See  also  Richmond  P. 
Bond,  English  Burlesque  Poetry,  125,  and  J.*  A.  S.  Adam  and  B.  C.  White, 
Parodies  and  Imitations,  Old  and  Neiv. 

32  Havens,  op.  cit.,  159,  n.  4.  Also  mentioned  by  Thomas  and  others.  It  is 
a  satire. 

33  Bond,  op.  cit.,  171-172.  "Young's  traits  were  most  cleverly  mimicked  in 
Nenv  Night-Thoughts  on  Death,  1747  ...  by  William  Whitehead."  The  poem 
appeared  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  September,  1747,  XVII,  444.  48  lines 
of  blank  verse.  Bond  gives  a  resume  on  p.  438. 

3*  Sickels,  op.  cit.,  375,  n.  9. 

^^  Ibid.,  133-134.  This  parody,  whether  by  Whitehead  or  another,  excellently 
lampoons  Young's  favorite  device  of  rationalizing  black  into  white,  a  point  dealt 
with  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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influence  to  have  been  exercised  are  Aaron  Hill,^®  Gray,^^ 
Blair,  John  Byron,  John  Logan,  Christopher  Smart,  Joseph 
Warton,^*^  Thomas  Warton,  James  Macpherson,  James  Grain- 
ger, the  Reverend  WiUiam  Lisle  Bowles,  Mark  Akenside,  Wil- 
liam Collins, ^^  Samuel  Rogers,  Robert  Burns,^^  William 
Wordsworth,  John  Keats,^^  The  "Spasmodists,"*^  Tennyson, 
and  Robert  Browning,^^  among  others.  In  hardly  one  of  these 
instances,  however,  is  there  anything  really  definite  to  point  to 
or  anything  that  has  met  or  could  meet  with  general  agree- 
ment. An  idea,  a  phrase,  a  turn  of  thought  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  fancied  influence.  With  no  intention  to  take  from  Young 
any  shred  of  credit  that  he  may  be  entitled  to,  since  he  has  been 
dealt  with  most  unjustly  time  and  again,  it  seems  to  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  search  out  a  line  or  phrase  or  turn  of  thought 

36  Amy  Reed,  op.  cit.,  lOO,  "Perhaps  directly  inspired  by  Young."  Hill's 
The  Judgment  Day,  1721,  followed  closely  the  course  of  thought  of  Young's 
Last  Day,  1713.  See  also,  Draper,  op.  cit.,  297. 

^'^  De  Haas,  Nature  and  the  Country  in  English  Poetry,  239  ff  and  Appendix 
HI,  282,  where  in  "parallel  passages  from  the  poetry  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  may  have  suggested  phrases  and  lines  for  the  Elegy," 
only  one  line  of  Young's  is  listed,  "It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours,"  Night  I, 
59.  See  also,  Legouis  and  Cazamian,  A  History  of  English  Literature,  Revised 
Edition,  Two  Volumes  in  One,  865. 

38  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  1756,  is  dedicated  to 
Young.  Warton  makes  several  critical  references  in  his  works  in  commendation 
of  Young. 

3^  Legouis  and  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  861.  "The  atmosphere  of  melancholy  per- 
vades all  his  work;  it  springs  from  a  spontaneous  sensibility,  and  Young's 
influence  only  came  to  give  definite  shape  to  certain  themes." 

"^^  Ibid.,  1017.  "But  his  debt  also  extends  to  poetry  south  of  the  Border;  he 
read  Pope,  Thomson,  Gray,  and  Young,  and  found  in  their  school  [jzV/]  the 
discipline  so  necessary  to  check  and  direct  the  spontaneity  of  his  style."  Perhaps 
Young's  name  should  be  stricken  from  the  list  on  the  grounds  that  he  could 
neither  practice  nor  teach  discipline. 

41  Draper,  The  Funeral  Elegy,  307.  "In  Keats,  the  crude  emotionalism  of 
Young  has  submitted  to  artistic  refinement;  it  is  much  the  same  mood  but 
expressed  by  a  finer  poet  in  a  later  age  when  the  technique  of  lyric  ecstasy  had 
been  developed  and  subtilized  far  beyond  the  rude  machinery  of  the  funeral 
elegy."  This  hardly  seems  fair  to  Young,  let  alone  Keats. 

■^2  Draper,  op.  cit.,  4.  The  reference  is  to  both  the  Night  Thoughts  and 
Blair's  Grave,  "such  a  literary  eruption  as  the  Spasmodist  School  attesting  to 
their  influence  even  in  the  reign  of  Victoria." 

^^  Sherwood,  Undercurrents  of  Influence  in  English  Romantic  Poetry,  103. 
"Students  and  lovers  of  Browning,  reading  Night  VII,  will  find  there,  in  the 
work  of  a  poet  of  far  lesser  endowment,  both  intellectual  and  imaginative,  much 
that,  in  sketchy  fashion,  suggests  both  in  thought  and  feeling  the  life-long 
utterances  of  the  later  poet."  It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  anyone  who  has 
just  once  read  "Prospice"  and  the  "Epilogue  to  Asolando"  could  see  any  similar- 
ity in  the  fears  of  Young  and  the  optimism  of  Browning.  Miss  Sherwood  goes 
further  and  recognizes  stylistic  parallels,  as  well  as  the  "foreshadowing  of  the 
central  theme  of  Browning's  work." 
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in  a  later  and  greater  poet  and  attribute  an  influence  to  Young, 
and  no  one  could  contend  justly  that  any  one  of  the  poets  men- 
tioned in  this  paragraph  was  a  follower  of  Young  or  that  the 
Night  Thoughts  moulded  his  style  or  provided  him  with  ideas. 

Young  did  not  win  a  single  disciple  of  great  talent,  to  say 
nothing  of  genius.  The  poets  and  the  poems  that  have  been 
mentioned  as  showing  his  influence  definitely  and  measurably 
are  distinguished  only  by  their  number.  The  poets  are  in- 
considerable and  their  poems  are  forgotten  by  all  but  the 
research  student.  That  there  were  so  many  of  them  argues 
no  lasting  literary  vitality  in  their  model,  for  they  belonged  to 
the  host  of  pretending  writers  Young  had  satirized  in  the  Two 
Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope.  The  followers  of  Young  "made  sad 
havoc  of  poetry  when  they  attempted  to  employ  his  meth- 
ods."*^ Their  imitation  merely  demonstrates  their  observance 
of  what  the  market  demand  was  and  their  hope  to  supply  it. 
Such  imitators  are  plentiful  in  all  periods.  Much  the  same  dis- 
tinction must  be  made,  also,  regarding  Young's  popularity, 
which  is  not  so  much  evidence  of  literary  merit  as  of  supposed 
value  in  moral  and  religious  instruction.  That  his  vogue  was 
enormous  means  that  he  supplied  a  commodity  that  the  com- 
mon man  considered  desirable;  that  this  vogue  is  dead  beyond 
any  power  of  resuscitation  means  that  in  the  end  the  com- 
modity was  found  to  be  misrepresented,  or  at  least  was  no 
longer  desired. 

Reasons  why  Young's  "fate,"  to  use  his  own  word  in  a  dif- 
ferent application,  has  been  first  a  long  period  of  popular 
success  and  then  something  approaching  the  oblivion  he  feared 
for  his  person  may  be  sought  in  the  passing  of  the  taste 
for  his  brand  of  sentimentalism,  in  the  selfishness  and  narrow- 
ness of  his  religious  motives,  in  the  shallow  philosophy  of 
pessimism  he  adopted,  and  in  the  literary  defects  of  his  work. 

Two  features  of  Young's  work  formed  the  basis  of  his 
appeal  to  the  general  reader :  first,  his  idealized  and  extreme 
emotionalism,  the  ego  let  loose,  the  tearful  trembling,  all  the 
excess  of  personal  feeling;  second,  his  moral  and  religious 
didacticism.  The  former  accorded  perfectly  with  the  growing 
taste    for    sentimentalism    and    found    ready    acceptance.    In 

4'*  Amy  Reed,  of.  cit.,  197. 
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France,  for  example,  the  Night  Thoughts  contended  for  favor 
with  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Ossian,  an  Indication  that  the  emo- 
tional and  sentimental  quality  was  the  chief  attraction.  Other 
evidence  that  this  was  so  is  not  wantlng.^^ 

With  the  passing  of  mortuary  sentimentalism  as  a  popular 
esthetic  fashion.  Young  still  held  the  attention  of  the  public 
because  his  moral  and  religious  Ideas  were  felt  to  be  sound 
Instruction  for  the  soul.  His  popularity  was  basically  more 
religious  than  literary.  Even  the  poetic  tributes  to  Young 
show  this.  Literary  standards  are  not  applicable  to  popular 
religious  books,^^  and  do  not  help  to  explain  such  popularity. 
Although  Young's  work  cannot  be  Identified  with  Wesleyanism, 
there  Is  an  obvious  connection  with  that  movement,  which  In 
the  beginning  flourished  among  the  unlettered.  How  highly 
Wesley  regarded  the  Night  Thoughts  has  been  seen.  When 
later  the  cultured  classes  adopted  Wesleyanism,  Young's  ex- 
treme horrifies,  morbid  emotionalism,  and  egocentriclty  no 
longer  appealed  and  the  tide  of  favor  turned  against  him,  as 
it  did  against  his  prose  counterpart,  Hervey. 

Furthermore,  although  Young  was  superficially  orthodox, 
eventually  It  became  apparent  that  he  did  not  stand  soundly 
upon  the  rock  of  the  church,  and  his  theology  was  unsuited  to 
the  temper  of  a  later  day.^^  The  wavering  faith,  the  rationali- 
zation of  evil,  doubt,  and  fear,  the  emphasis  on  self  were  seen 
to  predominate.  Young's  religious  motive  was  not  noble,  but 
selfish;  he  wrote  to  conquer  a  besetting  fear  of  the  pain  of 
death,  and  his  Interminable  arguments  for  Immortality  and  his 
solemn  religious  adjurations  were  really  intended  to  bolster 
up  his  trembling  spirit.  Such  a  process,  the  conscious  building  of 
a  defense  against  fear.  Is  not  a  likely  groundwork  for  sound 
and  lasting  religious  Instruction.  Young  has  been  assailed  again 

^^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Romance,  'j6.  "The  melancholy  of  the  Ossianic  poems 
is  not  the  melancholy  of  the  Celt,  but  a  melancholy  compounded  of  many  simples, 
and  extracted  from  works  that  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Blair's  Grave,  Gray's  Bard,  and  the  soliloquies 
of  Milton's  Satan." 

46  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  II,  438. 
"Such  works  can  hardly  be  judged  by  the  common  literary  canons.  Writings 
which  are  meant  to  sanctify  imaginative  indulgences  by  wresting  the  ordinary 
language  to  purposes  of  religious  edification  are  often,  for  obvious  reasons, 
popular  beyond  their  merits.  Sacred  poetry  and  religious  novels  belong  to  a 
world  of  their  own." 

47  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  282-283. 
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and  again  for  his  Insincerity  and  the  "hollowness"  of  his 
religion.  His  religion  was  not  very  healthy,  it  must  be  admitted, 
but  It  was  the  best  he  could  do.  I  do  not  think  that  Young  can 
with  justice  be  called  Insincere.  With  a  whole  but  trembling 
heart  he  sought  to  wring  from  religion  all  the  comfort  and 
relief  he  could.  On  religion  he  staked  everything.  He  was  not  an 
accomplished  thinker,  as  Thomas  says,  nor  was  his  faith  over 
strong.  The  paganism  of  the  classics  had  been  In  his  very  blood 
for  nearly  fifty  years  before  he  turned  to  the  church,  and  he 
could  never  be  wholly  pious  or  devout.  It  was  the  dominance  of 
self,  however,  that  left  his  religion  In  the  long  run  empty  and 
all  but  forgotten. 

Young's  philosophy  was  no  more  sturdy  nor  permanently 
attractive  than  his  religion.  He  expounded  a  shallow  pessimism 
founded  on  contempt  for  the  world,  a  rationalized  contempt, 
emotionally  expressed  In  extreme  language  to  make  the  world 
he  had  to  leave  seem  less  inviting.  He  sang  mankind  no  better 
than  he  sang  Immortal  man.  What  Inspired  him  was  self,  and 
the  world  he  chastised  was  the  world  within  his  own  brain. 
Neither  his  philosophy  nor  his  melancholy  Is  In  any  sense  noble 
or  ennobling.  There  is  no  hint,  for  example,  of  the  sense  of 
the  world's  wrongs,  of  humanity  In  distress,  that  Coleridge 
voiced  in  France:  An  Ode,  In  Fears  in  Solitude,  or  in  Dejection. 
Self-pity  was  too  strong  to  permit  Young  the  objectivity  to 
think  very  long  even  about  those  whose  deaths  he  set  out  to 
mourn,  to  say  nothing  of  including  In  his  thought  mankind  and 
Its  problems. 

The  literary  qualities  of  Young's  work,  finally,  were  not 
such  as  to  secure  permanence  for  the  poem  or  beget  followers 
for  Young.  His  style  Is  extreme  in  every  sense.  In  the  Epistles 
to  Mr.  Pope  he  advises 

Do  boldly  what  you  do,  and  let  your  page 
Smile,  if  it  smiles,  and  If  It  rages,  rage. 

Since  he  rarely  smiled,  and  never  in  the  Night  Thoughts, 
he  "raged"  with  all  his  might.  Turgid,  bombastic,  forced 
diction,    full   of   artificialities*^   and   idiosyncrasies   that   were 

^8  For  discussions  of  Young's  style  and  language,  see  M.  Thomas,  Le  Poete 
Edivard  Young,  and  Havens,  op.  cit.,  153-158. 
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not  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by  other  writers  of  real  ability, 
mark  his  style.  Inversions  and  involutions  often  result  in 
nearly  inextricable  thought.  The  wonder  is  that  Young  now 
and  again  achieved  real  poetry  in  passages  upon  which  the 
reader  stumbles  with  grateful  relief  as  upon  oases  in  the  desert. 
His  imagination  was  powerful,  but  narrowly  limited.  His  feel- 
ing for  nature  was  likewise  closely  confined  to  a  few  features. 
Having  set  an  example  and  helped  to  re-establish  blank  verse 
in  English  poetry,  his  stylistic  service  was  at  an  end;  for  the 
kind  of  blank  verse  he  wrote,  unrimed  lines  draped  on  the 
skeleton  of  the  heroic  couplet,  no  able  imitator  could  be  ex- 
pected. Cowper,  the  next  poet  to  produce  a  long  work  in  the 
medium,  wrote  blank  verse  as  if  Young  had  never  been.  The 
form  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  long,  rambling,  planless,  each 
"Night"  longer  and  more  involved  than  the  last,  was  no  model 
to  be  copied.  It  is  part  of  the  romantic  temper  to  create  new 
forms,  but  they  must  reflect  the  substance  they  body  forth. 
Young  did  not  create  form,  he  defied  it.  His  sense  of  unity 
was  always  deficient,  and  in  the  Night  Thoughts  all  but 
deserted  him  completely. 

Because  his  sentimentalism  gradually  lost  its  appeal,  be- 
cause his  religion  was,  like  his  philosophy,  narrow  and  selfish, 
and  because  his  literary  manner  was  a  good  deal  less  than 
perfect.  Young's  influence,  held  over  the  popular  mind  for  a 
very  long  time,  eventually  came  to  all  but  nothing.  Young  him- 
self wrote, 

Time  is  the  judge ;  time  has  nor  friend  nor  foe, 
False  fame  must  wither,  and  the  true  will  grow. 
Arm'd  with  this  truth,  all  critics  I  defy ; 
For  if  I  fall,  by  my  own  pen  I  die  ;^^ 

and  time  has  judged  against  him. 


49  Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA 

The  following  outline  of  the  important  dates  and  facts 
of  Young's  life  has  been  compiled  from  the  chief  sources: 
Shelley,  Thomas,  Leslie  Stephen,  Croft,  Doran,  Mitford,  Bell, 
Boyd,  and  others.  Only  a  few  of  the  works  of  Young  have 
been  included  as  landmarks.  A  complete  list  of  the  writings 
may  be  found  in  Bibliography  I.  The  half-dozen  or  so  anec- 
dotes about  Young  have  been  omitted  as  not  essential  to  the 
present  purpose,  which  is  merely  to  make  possible  convenient 
reference  in  connection  with  the  text. 

Grandfather,    John    Young    of    Woodhay, 

Berks,  "gentleman." 
Grandmother's  name  unknown. 

1643?  Father,    Edward    Young;    born    Brampton, 

Yorkshire, 
admitted  to  Winchester  at  13. 

New  College,  Oxford,  at  19. 
received  A.M.  degree. 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

called  to  preach  at  Guildhall  before  Lord 
Mayor. 

1678  Jan.  sailed  for  Holland  as  chaplain  to  Earl  of 

Ossory. 

marriage    probably    took    place    before 
1678. 
Mother's  name  Judith.  Little  else  known. 

1679  Father  received  living  of  Newton  Longville, 

Bucks. 

1680  settled  at  Upham,  near  Winchester,  as 

rector.  Resigned  fellowship  at  New  Col- 
lege for  fellowship  at  Winchester  soon 
after. 
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I66I 

1668 

April 

I 

1677 

Feb. 
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1 68 1  July  4         Sister  Judith  baptized. 

1682  Feb.  4        Father  again  preached  before   Corporation 

of  London. 

Feb.   7         Sister  Jeanne  buried. 

Sept.  Father  made  Canon  of  Sarum  and  Preben- 

dary of  Gillingham. 

1683  June  Young  born  toward  end  of  month  at  Upham. 

July  3  baptized.  Godmother  was  Princess  Anne, 

afterward  the  Queen.  I 

1684  Dec.    13      Sister  Anna  baptized. 

1688  Father  made  Prebendary  of  Combe.  In  same 

year  appointed  chaplain  to  William  and 
Mary. 

1694  Aug.  Young's  name  entered  on  list  of  "boursiers" 

at  Winchester.  Record  of  life  a  complete 
blank  from  birth  to  school  days. 

1695  Admitted  to  Winchester  early  in  year. 

1702   Mar.    16     Father  became  Dean  of  Salisbury;  retained 

as  chaplain  by  Queen  Anne.  Published 
sermons  in  two  volumes. 
Oct.  3  Young  matriculated  as  commoner,  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  not  precocious, 
having  been  seven  years  at  Winchester. 
His  name  had  been  entered  on  the  elec- 
tion roll  for  New  College  but  he  had  been 
superannuated  before  a  vacancy  occurred, 
an  early  disappointment.  At  New  College 
he  lodged  with  the  Warden,  a  friend  of 
his  father's.  He  transferred  to  Corpus 
Christi  within  a  year,  where  he  remained 
until  1708,  when  Archbishop  Tenison 
presented  him  to  a  law  fellowship  in  All 
Souls.  He  resided  at  Oxford  until  1730. 
His  friends  included  Bubb  Dodington, 
afterwards  Lord  Melcombe,  Thomas 
Tickell,  and  William  Harrison. 
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1705   Aug.   9        Father    died.    "Eminent    In    preaching    and 

scholarship,  unobtrusive  In  his  demeanor, 
and  godly  In  his  life."  The  Inscription  on 
his  memorial  In  the  cathedral  at  Salisbury 
is  attributed  to  his  son. 

17 1 2  Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdowne^  first  published 

poem. 

17 13  Death  of  William  Harrison,  his  first  friend. 
From  17 13  on  Young  made  frequent  visits 

to  London.  Steele  quoted  in  Guardian  of 
May  9,  1 7 13,  from  Young's  L<^ J f  D^}' as 
a  ms.  poem  about  to  appear. 
Through  Tickell's  aid  a  member  of  Addi- 
son's Little  Senate.  Wrote  one  of  the 
poems  prefixed  to  Addison's  Cato, 
The  Last  Day. 

17 14  Mar.   23     Sister  Anna  died. 
Apr.   23      B.  C.  L. 

July  30       Queen  Anne  died. 

Dec.   8        Death  of  the  poet's  mother. 

17 15  April  Death  of  Marquis  of  Wharton,  father  of  the 

Duke.  The  Marquis  had  been  a  patron  of 
Edward  Young,  the  Elder,  and  in  some 
sense  of  the  poet.  Young's  connection 
with  the  family  dates  from  about  this 
time. 
Relations  with  Pope  from  17 15  on. 

17 1 6  June   20      Latin  oration  at  laying  of  cornerstone,  Cod- 

rlngton  Library,  All  Souls. 

17 17  Began    association    with    Philip,    Duke    of 

Wharton.  Probably  accompanied  Duke 
to  Dublin  in  autumn  and  there  saw 
Swift. 

1 7 19  Mar.  7  Busiris  staged  at  Drury  Lane,  9  perform- 
ances. Young  got  £84  for  copyright,  far 
above  average.  The  play  was  ridiculed 
by  Fielding  In  Tom  Thumb. 


June  lo 
June 

172 1  Apr.  18 


1722 

1724 
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Mar.  24  By  this  date  received  annuity  of  £100  from 
Duke  of  Wharton.  Not  paid.  Granted 
another  one  of  same  amount  in  1722. 
Both  unpaid  for  many  years.  See  1740 
below. 

D.  C.  L. 

Death  of  Addison. 

The  Revenge  at  Drury  Lane  for  6  perform- 
ances. £50  for  copyright.  Play  had  long 
popularity. 

The  Brothers  perhaps  begun. 

Acquainted  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, discussed  his  play  The  Brothers 
with  her  from  time  to  time. 

Young  ordained  in  early  December. 

The  Duke  of  Wharton  left  England. 
Began  to  publish  his  Satires,  The  Love  of 
Fame, 

The  Brothers  ready  for  stage  but  withdrawn 
by  Young,  probably  because  he  was  read- 
ing for  holy  orders. 

May  3  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  through  aid  of  Doding- 
ton,  secured  for  Young  a  royal  grant  of 
£200  annually  to  be  paid  quarterly  "from 
Lady  Day,  1725."  Leslie  Stephen  thinks 
Young  may  have  been  a  writer  for  the 
government. 
Met  Voltaire.  (Voltaire's  English  visit  1726- 
1729.) 

1727  Young  apparently  took  holy  orders  in  this 

year. 

June  Death  of  George  L  Young  preached  sermon 

"A  Vindication  of  Providence"  soon 
after.  Sermon  25,000  words,  printed. 
Dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline.  Five  edi- 
tions in  a  decade. 


1725 


1726   Spring 
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1728  April  Appointed  chaplain  to  George  11. 

Collected  Satires  published. 

1729  Jan.  Sermon  ''Apology  for  Princes"  preached  be- 

fore the  House  of  Commons  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  on  anniversary  of  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I. 

1 729-1 730  Letter   to   Mrs.   Howard,    King's   mistress, 

soliciting  her  aid  in  securing  royal  patron- 
age 

1730  Two  Epistles  to  Mr,  Pope,  Young's  contri- 

bution to  Dunciad  warfare. 
July  Left  Oxford  upon  receipt  of  living  at  Wel- 

wyn,  where  he  resided  for  remainder  of 
life.  Living  was  £300. 

1 73 1  May  27      Married  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,   daughter 

of  Edward  Henry  Lee,  first  Earl  of 
Litchfield  and  Charlotte  Fitz  Roy,  a 
natural  daughter  of  Charles  II  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  the  widow  of  Colonel  Francis  Henry 
Lee,  her  second  cousin,  who  had  died 
in  1730.  She  had  three  children  by  Colo- 
nel Lee :  Charles  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
probably  twins,  about  12  at  the  time  of 
their  mother's  marriage  to  Young,  and 
Caroline,  somewhat  younger. 

1732  Birth  of  the  poet's  son. 

June   20      Poet's  son  christened  Frederick  after  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  stood  godfather. 

1735  circa  Stepson,  Charles  Henry  Lee,  entered  army. 
June    18      Stepdaughter,    Elizabeth    Lee,    married    to 

Henry  Temple,  son  of  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston. 

1736  Oct.   8         Death  of  Elizabeth  Lee  Temple  at  Lyons, 

where  she  had  stopped  on  way  to  Nice 
to  spend  winter,  tuberculosis  having  de- 
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veloped.  Young  went  to  Lyons  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  the  news. 
Oct.  lo  Burial  of  Elizabeth  Temple,  at  1 1  p.m.,  in 
the  cemetery  of  Swiss  colony.  Young  says 
in  Night  Thoughts  that  he  had  to  steal 
a  grave  for  her,  since  burial  was  refused. 
Party  went  on  to  Nice  to  spend  winter. 

1740  Jan.   29       Death  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Young,  the  poet's 

wife. 

1740  Apr.   23      Death  of  Thomas  Tickell. 

Aug.  18  Death  of  Henry  Temple,  husband  of  Eliz- 
abeth Lee  Temple. 
In  a  suit.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicks  in  this 
year  decided  for  the  poet's  claim  to  the 
two  annuities  he  was  supposed  to  have 
received  from  Duke  of  Wharton,  but 
against  his  claim  for  a  £600  bond  in 
consideration  of  Young's  having  given  up 
two  livings,  of  £400  and  £200.  His 
annuities  had  not  been  paid  for  a  long 
time  and  then  only  one.  Not  yet  paid  in 

1743. 
1742  June  First  "Night"  oi  Night  Thoughts  appeared. 

Immediately  popular. 

1744  Death  of  Alexander  Pope. 

Friendship  and  correspondence  with  Richard- 
son began,  continued  until  death  of  the 
novelist. 

1745  Young  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  his  chief 

intimate  was  Colley  Gibber. 

1746  Night  Thoughts  completed. 

1749  Nov.?         Death  of  Caroline  Lee,  about  a  year  after  her 

marriage. 

175 1   Nov.  4       Frederick  Young  admitted  to  Balliol  College, 

Oxford.  Matriculated  Nov.  12.  No  rec- 
ord of  the  rumored  expulsion;  and  if  he 
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got  Into  trouble,  as  was  said,  no  evidence 
has  come  to  light.  Truth  unknown.  An- 
other rumor  had  It  that  Frederick  had  a 
natural  daughter,  secretly  baptized.  Ac- 
cording to  Leslie  Stephen,  Thomas 
Maurice  Is  authority  for  Frederick's 
vulgar  tastes  and  the  statement  that 
Frederick  frequented  London  taverns. 
In  his  later  life,  from  the  completion  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  on.  Young  lived  In  the 
reputation  of  dignity  and  fame  as  an 
ornament  to  religion  and  literature.  He 
had  become  fairly  rich  but  remained  in 
retirement  at  Welwyn.  Frequently  con- 
cerned about  his  health  and  his  falling 
eyesight.  Among  his  friends  of  this  period 
were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland. 

1755   Mar.  3        The  Brothers  performed  8  times,  David  Gar- 

rlck  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  In  cast;  Kitty  Cllve 
spoke  epilogue.  Proceeds  were  to  go  to 
the  society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  Young  hoped  they  would 
reach  £1,000,  but,  according  to  Richard- 
son, under  £400  being  realized,  Young 
made  up  the  difference  from  his  own 
pocket. 

1754  The  Centaur  Not  Fabulous ^  a  kind  of  Night 

Thought  In  prose. 
Young  gave  his  portrait  by  Joseph  HIghmore 
to  Samuel  Richardson. 

1758  Still    complaining   about   lack   of   patronage 

and  preferment. 

1759  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition. 

i']6i  Appointed  "clerk  of  the  closet"  to  Stephen 

Hales. 
Death  of  Richardson. 

1762  Resignation, 
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Details  of  growing  infirmities  during  last 
years  in  letters  of  John  Jones,  Young's 
last  curate. 

1765   Apr.   5        Death  of  the  poet.  "Decently  buried  under 

the  communion  table  near  his  wife." 
Young's  will  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to 
Frederick,  his  son,  whom  he  had  refused 
to  see  for  many  years,  but  whom  he  had 
forgiven  on  his  deathbed.  Miss  (Mrs.) 
Hallows,  his  housekeeper ;  Henry  Stevens, 
his  friend,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple  Gate; 
and  his  curate,  John  Jones,  one  of  the 
executors;  each  received  £1,000.  Young 
also  directed  that  all  his  papers  except 
his  "book  of  accounts"  be  destroyed.  He 
had  built  a  steeple  to  the  church  and  had 
founded  a  charity  school  in  the  parish. 
He  planted  a  fine  avenue  of  lime  trees  in 
the  rectory  garden  which  Stephens  says 
"still  thrives,"  and  which  Johnson  ad- 
mired in  178 1,  at  which  time  Frederick 
was  still  living  in  his  father's  house. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  I 
A  LIST  OF  YOUNG'S  WRITINGS ^ 

1 7 12  An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Lord  Lansdowne. 

1 71 3  To  Mr.  Addison,  On  the  Tragedy  of  Cato.  Lines  addressed  from 

All  Souls  College,  Oxon. 

(In  "The  Guardian"  for  May  9,  17 15,  a  puff  for  The  Last  Day, 
may  possibly  have  been  by  Young.) 

The  Last  Day.  In  Three  Books.  (The  vice-chancellor's  imprima- 
tur, the  work  having  been  printed  at  Oxford,  is  dated  March 
19,  1 713.)  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne  in  a  long 
prose  epistle. 

1714  The  Force  of  Religion;  or  Vanquished  Love.  (In  two  books;  dedi- 

cated to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.) 
On  the  late  Queen  s  Death,  and  His  Majesty^s  Accession  to  the 
Throne,  Inscribed  to  Joseph  Addison,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Their 
Excellencies  The  Lords  Justices. 

1 7 16  A  Latin  address  on  the  laying  of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Cod- 
rington  Library,  delivered  June  20,  17 16.  Published  with  an 
English  Epistle  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family.  (This 
Epistle,  together  with  almost  all  of  his  dedications,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  poems,  Young  suppressed.) 

lyig  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell,  Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Addison,  Esq.,  171Q. 

A  Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job.  To  the  Right  Honour- 
able Thomas  Lord  Parker,  Baron  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  Etc.  Etc.  The  notes,  by  Young, 
are  interesting  and  deal  with  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Job  and  other  matters. 

Busiris,  King  of  Egypt. ^  (Tragedy  in  Blank  Verse.  Acted  March 
7,  1 7 19,  at  Drury  Lane.  Dedicated  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.) 

1 72 1  The  Revenge.  (Tragedy  in  Blank  Verse.  Acted  at  Drury  Lane, 
April  18,  1 72 1.  Dedicated  to  ''His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton.") 

1725  Love  of  Fame,  The  Universal  Passion.  In  Seven  Characteristical 
Satires.  (The  Preface  is  an  essay  on  satire.)   Satire  I.  Dedi- 

1  This  is  merely  a  check  list  for  convenience  of  reference  in  reading  the 
text,  especially  Chapters  V  and  VI.  For  works  and  editions  of  Young  cited  in 
the  text,  see  Bibliography  II. 

2  "From  'The  Englishman'  it  appears  that  a  tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the 
theatre  as  early  as  1715.  Yet  'Busiris'  was  not  brought  upon  Drury-Lane  stage 
till  1719." — Croft,  op.  cit.,  518,  If  this  suggestion  is  true,  either  one  of  Young's 
three  known  plays  was  a  revival  or  he  had  produced  another  play. 
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cated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset;  Satire  II ;  Satire  III. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Dodington;  Satire  IV.  To  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Spencer  Compton;  Satire  V.  On 
Women.  Inscribed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Germaine;  Satire  VII.  To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole. 

1726  The  Brothers.  (Tragedy  in  Blank  Verse.)  This  play  was  written 

by  1726  and  may  have  been  written  as  early  at  1720.  It  was 
in  rehearsal  when  Young  withdrew  it,  supposedly  because  he 
was  about  to  take  holy  orders  and  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
fitting  for  a  clergyman  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  drama- 
tist. Young  took  orders  in  1727,  from  which  fact  the  date  of 
the  play  is  assumed  to  be  1726.  In  a  footnote  Chalmers  {op. 
cit.j  349)  quotes  Davies'  Life  of  Garrick  to  the  point  that  the 
date  was  1720,  and  that  the  play  "was  produced  thirty-three 
years  after."  The  play  was  performed  in  March,  1753,  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  in  the  leading 
parts.  Young  hoped  that  the  play  would  bring  in  £1,000, 
which  he  intended  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  but  the  income  falling  far  short  of  expecta- 
tions (it  did  not  come  to  £400),  Young  made  up  the  dif- 
ference out  of  his  own  pocket.  Mitford  {op.  cit.,  xxxii,  foot- 
note) says  that  Young's  epilogue  to  the  play  was  not  read, 
but  one  by  Mallet  was  used,  alluding  to  the  destination  of  the 
profits  thus, 

A  scheme  forsooth  to  benefit  the  nation, 

Some  queer  odd  whim  of  pious  propagation, 

Lord !  talk  so  here !  the  man  must  be  a  widgeon, 

Drury  may  propagate — but  not  religion. 

Historical  Epilogue  to  the  Brothers. 

The  Instalment.  To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  fValpole,  Knight 
of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

1727  Cynthio.   (Addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos  on  the  occasion  of 

the  death  of  the  latter's  son,  called  out  of  courtesy  the  Marquis 
of  Carnarvon.  The  poem,  not  found  in  Young's  works,  is 
given  by  Thomas,  op.  cit..  Appendix  B,  582-587.) 

1728  A    True   Estimate   of  Human   Life.    (Prose.    Dedicated    to    the 

Queen.) 

A  Vindication  of  Providence.  (Sermon  preached  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Hanover  Square,  1727.  Published  1729.  Dedicated  to 
Queen  Caroline.  Five  editions  were  called  for  in  less  than  10 
years,  says  Shelley.) 

Ocean:  An  Ode,  Occasioned  by  His  Majesty's  Royal  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Sea  Service.  To  Which  is  Prefixed  An  Ode  to 
The  King;  and  a  Discourse  on  Ode. 

1729  An  Apology  for  Princess,  or  the  Reverence  Due  to  Government. 

(Sermon  preached  January  30,  1728-29  before  the  House  of 
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Commons  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  on  anniversary  of  beheading 
of  Charles  I.) 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Howard.  (The  famous  letter  to  the  King's  mis- 
tress, asking  her  aid  in  securing  the  King's  patronage.  It  be- 
longs to  the  ''close  of  1729  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,"  according  to  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  loo-ioi.) 

1730  Imperium  Pelagi.  A  Naval  Lyric.  Written  in  Imitation  of  Pin- 
dar s  Spirit.  Occasioned  by  His  Majesty's  Return,  September 
lOth,  17 2g,  and  the  Succeeding  Peace.  (Contents  of  the  poem 
are:  "Preface"  containing  remarks  on  the  Ode  and  on  Pindar. 
"The  Merchant.  Ode  the  First.  On  the  British  Trade  and 
Navigation.  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos."  "Strain 
the  First."  "Strain  the  Second."  "Strain  the  Third."  "Strain 
the  Fourth."  "Strain  the  Fifth."  "The  Moral."  "The  Close.") 
Two  Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope,  Concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age. 

1733  Sea-Piece:  Containing  I — The  British  Sailors  Exultation.  II. — 

His  Prayer  Before  Engagement.  MDCCX XXIII.  The  dedi- 
cation to  Mr.  Voltaire. 

1734  The  Foreign  Address:  or.  The  Best  Argument  For  Peace.  Occa- 

sioned By  the  British  Fleet,  and  the  Posture  of  Affairs,  When 
the  Parliament  Met,  1754. 

1737  ^  F^t  of  the  Spleen.  By  a  clergyman  well  known  and  esteemed  by 
the  Men  of  Genius  of  his  Time.  In  Imitation  of  Shake- 
spear.  (With  epigraph,  three  lines,  from  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  and  eight  lines  in  couplets  added  by  Mr.  Pope.  Reprinted 
from  "The  London  Magazine,"  March,  1737,  159.  In  blank 
verse.  Given  by  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  C.  587-88.) 

1 74 1   Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1^40. 

1742-  The  Complaint;  or.  Night  Thoughts.  (The  titles  of  the  nine  Books 
1746  and  their  separate  dates  of  publication  are  as  follows:  "Night 

I.  On  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality."  (June,  1742)   "Night 

II.  On  Time,  Death,  and  Friendship."  (3  editions  in  1742) 
"Night  III.  Narcissa."  (1742)  "Night  IV.  The  Christian 
Triumph."  (March,  1743)  "Night  V.  The  Relapse."  (De- 
cember, 1743)  "Night  VI.  The  Infidel  Reclaimed,  Part  I." 
(1744)  "Night  VII.  The  Infidel  Reclaimed,  Part  II."  (July, 

1744)  "Night  VIII.  Virtue's  Apology;  or,  the  Man  of  the 
World  Answered."  (July,  1745)  "Night  IX.  The  Consola- 
tion."  (Jan.,  1746). 

1745  Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  ("This  political  poem  might  be  called 
a  'Night  Thought.'  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  though  he  did  not  gather 
it  with  his  other  works."  Croft,  op.  cit.,  541.) 
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1749  Epitaph  at  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire.  (On  James  Barker,  Young's 
footman.) 

1754   The  Centaur  Not  Fabulous j  in  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Life 
in  Vogue.  (Prose.  ''Letter  I.  On  Infidelity."  ''Letter  IL  On>^ 
Pleasure."  "Letter  IIL  On  Pleasure."  "Letter  IV.  On  Pleas- 
ure." "Letter  V.  Life's  Review."  "Letter  VI.  The  Dignity  of 
Man.") 

1758  Sermon  preached  before  the  King  at  Kensington  in  June,   1758. 

(No  modern  reprint.) 

1759  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of 

Sir  Charles  Grandison.  (Supposed  to  have  been  vs^ritten  in 
1756.  First  published  anonymously,  but  authorship  imme- 
diately known.  Best  modern  reprint  in  Modern  Language 
Texts,  edited  by  Edith  J.  Morley,  1918.  Text  from  the  2nd 
edition,  with  all  variations  from  1st  edition  given  in  foot- 
notes.) 

1762  Resignation.   In    Two   Parts.    (Written   "nearly   twelve   months 
earlier."  Shelley,  op.  cit.,  269.) 

*  *  * 

I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  dates  for  the  following  works: 
The  Old  Mans  Relapse.  Verses  Occasioned  by  the  Foregoing 
Epistle.  (The  occasion  was  An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Mr.  Dodington.) 
On  Michael  Angelo's  Famous  Piece  of  the  Crucifixion;  Who  is 
Said  to  Have  Stabbed  a  Person  That  He  Might  Draw  It 
More  Naturally. 
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No.  2     St,  Clair:  Dante  Viewed  Through  His  Imagery.  1935    (25^) 

LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Vol.       I     No.  I     Espinosa:  Los  Comanches.  1907  (Out  of  print.) 

.        No.  2     Espinosa:    Studies    in   New   Mexican    Spanish.    1909    (Out  of 

print.) 

No.  3     Sherwin:  Some  Sources  of  More's  Utopia.  1917  (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.     II     No.  I     Zellars:  Bibliography  of  the  Spanish  Historical  Novel  During 

the  First  Half  of  the  19th  Century.  1929  (25^) 

No.  2    Zellars:   Scott   and   Certain   Spanish   Historical   Novels.    1929 

(25O 

No.  3     Campa:  A  Bibliography  of  Spanish  Folklore  in  New  Mexico. 
1930  (25^) 
Vol.    Ill     No.  I     Mitchell:  The  Latinity  of  John  de  Trokelowe  and  of  Henry 

of  Blaneford.  1932  (25^) 
Vol.    IV    No.  I     Campa:  The  Spanish  Folksong  in  the  Southwest.  1933   (25^) 

No.  2     Kercheville:  A   Study   of   Tendencies    in   Modern    and   Con- 
temporary Spanish  Poetry  from  the  Modernist  Movement 
to  the  Present  Time.  1933   (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.      V    No.  I     Campa:  Spanish  Religious  Folk-theatre  in  the  Spanish  South- 
west (first  cycle).  1934  (25^) 

No.  2  Campa:  Spanish  Religious  Folk-theatre  in  the  Spanish  South- 
west (second  cycle).  1934  (50^) 

No.  3  Kercheville:  A  Preliminary  Glossary  of  New  Mexican  Span- 
ish (and)  McSpadden:  Some  Semantic  and  Philological 
Facts  of  the  Spanish  Spoken  in  Chilili,  New  Mexico.  1934 

(50^) 
Vol.    VI     No.  I     Mitchell:  "Mostellaria"   (Haunted  House).  1935   (25^) 

No.  2     Campa:   Sayings    and   Riddles   in   New   Mexico.    1937    (25^) 
No.  3     Jarman:   The   Goncourt   Brothers- — Modernists    in   Abnormal 
Psychology.  1939  (25^) 
Vol.  VII     No.  I     Campa:  Los  Comanches.  1942  (25^) 
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